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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Effective June 1, 1923 
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yard, from $4.50 to $4.75. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


1. Re:—Discontinuing Ready-to-Sew Uniforms. Ready-to-sew uniforms have been discontinued as 
an item of official Girl Scout equipment and stock of same is no longer carried at National Head- 
quarters. In place of these the khaki is sold by the yard along with the make-up sets which con- 


tain complete with pattern all necessary trim to be used by a Scout making her own uniform. 


Officers Norfolk Serge Suits. Price of uniform advanced from $35.00 to $37.50; Serge by the 


3. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 








Size 

Re MS aka ccna newaccdeanenss 10-18 

38-42 

Seer COAT SOTF ocinecvccses 10-18 

38-42 

8, ee ee 10-18 

38-42 

oe eee 10-42 
NORFOLK SUITS—Officers : 

Khaki, light weight .......... 34-42 

Khaki, heavy weight ......... 34-42 

(NE Re Peg 34-42 

PG, SEOOED ca oh cncdeasip rapemca 74%-8 

ER OUND od cies ba dinciowendus 644-8 

CANVAS LEGGING. Pair ciccscccessae 


x ATTENDANCE STARS 
WOME. Ghiiorice a <acnua karin nenemweenss 
Ns 2 a ie ae ening eee a aie 
SPER, CLASS BAD is scciccsccec. 
Pee ot MR) Ay y 
x* LIFE SAVING CROSSES 
NT AS a ian, ce ticheemhela cay nd qieeranaie 
INNS Sistas rascahOatea weil Simm tecermee 


| | i ree 
ak a a 
x*COMMUNITY SERVICE .......... 
BP GOLTEN ERAGE aniwciwsccivcwses 
x LAPELS—G. S.—Bronze............ 


he. | ee er 
x CORPORAL CHEVRON ............. 
CUIEY PN WO ic cecnciwcsscesaewes 


x EX-PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON _ 20 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL ....... 
BE sien g cc nwsionscnacsecsere 
EVERYBODY OUGHT TO BE A 
ot ae ee eee 
FIRST NATIONAL TRAINING 
DS iS viesiadembdawewsinn Vase wae 
GUE IIE. 6c nugisccdcdienenscinwssenes 
GIRL, SCOUTS ARE TRUE ..icccccse 
GIRL SCOUT SONGS 
RE SD (ov iwckeadccawswesanas ce 
RE IED a .crtanedsanddwaceusewe 





UNIFORMS 
Price Size 
$3.50 Cs 28-38 
4.00 Leather for officers .......... 28-38 
4.50 MIDDY—Official khaki ........... 10-40 
5.00 NECKERCHIEFS, e€acht wccscicisccacceese 
2.00 Colors: Green, purple, dark blue, light 
2.50 blue, khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, 
2.25 black, and yellow. 
EE ii ig- ns acntuweeenetesesswe 
7.00 PUTTEES, Women’s sizes ............. 
15.00 ST MUI cia. cmers wiv asenien wane 
37.50 SWEATER—Slip-over type ...... 34-40 
3.50 a eee 34-40 
1.50 WATERPROOF COATS, sizes... 10-20 
1.00 WATERPROOF CAPES, sizes... 10-20 
BADGES 
x* MEDAL OF MERIT................ 
$0.) x PROFICIENCY BADGES............. 
25 x SECOND CLASS BADGE............ 
15 x* THANKS BADGE 
Heavy gold plate with bar............ 
1.75 Ce URES TUB gon ccectccsccvsoerecs 
1.50 NE NS oi ks ccdaces vaca’ swcmaes 
PINS 
$0.25 x TENDERFOOT PINS 
75 10K Gold (safety catch) ............ 
2 Gold Filled (safety catch) .......... 
1.50 ee 
0.50 Old style PAM Pili «0.0... ccceccccses 
INSIGNIA 
$0.15 x HAT INSIGNIA (for Captain’s hat). 
x x LAPELS—G. S., for Scouts.......... 
x PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON.... 
SONGS 
$0.05 GIRL SCOUT SONG SHEET..... ... 
10 eS =e of 2. errr Crr Teer 
OIE ic vccicnsdcncce, nqeseceescr 
15 OH, BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ......... 
ON THE TRAIL: 
25 PR MONE one cannon cmedaccceeewa 
0 RIE ONIN cae. wtsecesesdisrerswint Oovie:s signe a-ond 
15 Late GF 10 OF MOTE .0.2..cccsccces 
DI 06 Ginin wa Dabinsieik Sa wenesminw aise 
10 I ID cn ced ewnnpsacdaciccensesess 
30 BE PREPARED. Girl Guide Song...... 


SPECIAL NOTE 






These prices are subject to change without notice 


* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


Price 


7.00 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST CONTINUED 


LITERATURE 
Price Price 
BROWNIE ,BOOKS ........--eeseeeers $0.25 PATROL REGISTER, each ............ $0.15 
*BLUE BOOK OF RULES ...........- 25 PATROL SYSTEM FORGIRLGUIDES 25 
CAMPWARD HO! ..........ssseeeeee 75 PLAY (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) ........... AS 
CAPTAIN’S FIELD NOTEBOOK .... 1.25 In lots of 10 or more ............... 10 
FIRST 4 AID BOOK— shay heer ~ 
EE crenshestietiviaresse: 1 doz A NLRs peanm 
GIRL GUIDE BOOK OF GAMES ..... SD . poet tirsteetreees seeecserceee @ 
HEALTH RECORD BOOKS, each...... 10 Girl Scout poster (large)............ 25 
ee Re ea eae 1.00 Girl Scout poster (small)............ ‘10 
HANDBOOK, CLOTH BOARD COVER 1.00 a of 7 Child Welfare Posters...... 6.85 
Flexible Cloth Cover. ..........-+++:- 75 “= oa each 1.00 
Date Got Ged... coccasniensehes 75 SIGNAL CHARTS it SE ee 15 
* INTRODUCTORY TRAINING scour a aot, are, neheand ian a aaeees hy 
jcvbuene + stash een aetna 35 eee e ees eseees . 
TROOP MANAGEMENT COURSE.... 75 
MEASUREMENT CARDS 21025+i+0+s 95 = TROOP REGISTER ............--..... 2.00 
VE ANDREE LOGGE ......ciccbis davies 75 Additional Sheets 
A GIRL SCOUT PAGEANT ........... 50 Individual Record ............... .03 
Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. Attendance Record .............. 03 
* Punched for Field Notebook. a5 05> canssvccacuss 03 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
AXE, with cheath .......cceccveeseveses $1.50 IED og. scescccscccscsecans $3.25 
aaa — CWS. . cai stwsseses vas 05 a ER 5 etedn aikids o telaicaaie’ 4.50 
aS es peebukedebenins 4.50 : 
MUEIE «50... c-esasiniven case on ee gta *orresse seesenens a 
BRAID—¥%-in. wide, yd. ..........+0005: 10 ROP : > phe de-viagings : 
x hee gy a “ERE aS 3 php B May Bid = gh manly = 
Os—6 | t t: oR ASE 2: - - a ae? Sate cones < 
CAMP TOILET KIT... 2.25 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt .........-. 50 
CANTEEN. pS SER 2.75 ROD. a per yd........ “= 
ahmed Pans dGeeaNate biwaeweern 1.50 EI cvcegenecoreenae 
COMPASS BEE <a snk ua buhinesveukone 1,00 Aluminum Case .........ccccccccoses 50 
a eee oerepen 1.50 BOGUT BTATIONGERY oc csicccccestes. 0 
FIRST AID KIT WITH POUCH ..... 1.25 STOCKINGS, wool sizes 8-11 ...,....... 2.00 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.......... 50 SE Sete OED. odccccscccasconss 50 
FURST AdG) Bees sh Recccvcccvcccesies 2.80 SUN WATCH 1.00 
FLASHLIGHTS Small size .......... | ee eee : 
LOU GOO 5 ts as v0 60600000 cele we's 1.65 TRANSFER SEALS, 2 for............. 65 
HANDKERCHiig® THREAD, Khaki spool ................ AS 
With Girl Scout emblem rs nice wciwaewesent 1.20 
a osg SUAS Causa ee ane A pate = UNIFORM MAKE-UP SETS— 
HAVERSACKS S aaarap ert seurencerr init 273 —_— ee ons i ; a ene neem 65 
A Oe cs Oe. . 1 Pr. Lapel : 
Shoulder Protection Straps, per pr... 25 1 Spool “4 “Thread ee 
x KHAKI, Official Scout, 36 in. wide ..... 35 | 
0 V 1 Set of Buttons 
KNIVES’ ale Officers, 28 in. wide ...... ia Teo Pian Uellen 80 
OD. |b cccccccvecvcseccessesecsece ee (le a oem ‘ 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
ME I on as cts ep Sae seed eheca abso 1.00 , . 
MESS KITS. No. 1 Alum. 6 pes........ 3.50 1 Skirt Pattern Give 
SE . tyeaueaasaplsinemaes 2.50 Bs a. .  — 
i i pe rate oa ae tase 1.75 pool o rea size. 
MIRROR—Unbreakable ............0e5: 0.25 1 Set of Buttons 
PATTERNS—Coat, Skirt No make-up sets for middies and bloomers. 
or Blotmers. 10-42 ...... .cccccccees os 0.15 be errr 20 
ES ere ee 25 WRIST WATCH, Radiolite............. 4.00 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


from National Headquarters. 


Pp ser ee 


Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 
Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased 


Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fortunately, the birthday of the Girl Scouts is in the spring. Spring seems the logical time for 
the beginning of the new year for us. We want to be up and growing, aspiring and doing, now, 
like all the other living things of nature. Flowers and trees and birds call us. Talk of hikes and 
camp is all about us. Every one of these 146,000 Girl Scouts renews now her joy in Scouting and 


her devotion to its laws. 
yon ee 
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HIS — or something 
like it — occurred 
not so long ago: 

A girl named 
Rachel, who lived 
in a town where 
there were no Girl 
Scouts, went to 
spend the summer 
with her aunt in a 
town where there 
were: Girl Scouts. 
Rachel was stand- 
ing idly by the win- 
dow the day after 

she arrived, wondering what to do 

with herself. Suddenly she said to 

the older woman: “You know, I 

wish interesting things would hap- 

pen to me! Nothing ever happens 
to me! I don’t seem to be the kind 
of a person things happen to!” 








Her aunt laughed. “I said that 
once upon a time.” 
Rachel turned astonished. “You! 


But you ”” She left her sentence 
unfinished. The dash meant, “But 
you are the busiest and most impor- 
tant person I know! Everybody 
comes to you for everything. Your 
life is just one interesting thing af- 
ter another.” 

“Then I learned a secret,” the 
older woman went on serenely 
“It’s this: Things don’t happen to 
people; people happen to things! 
It’s so much simpler and easier and 
surer to do the happening yourself.” 

“Hunh?” was Rachel’s bewil- 
dered query. 





Copyrig 


“That’s why I’m going to take 
you right down to the Girl Scouts 
this morning.” 

“But I don’t know any of them!” 

“You will soon. They'll see to 
that. They’ve learned the secret of 
happening to people and things—a 
secret that will stand by them all 
their lives. They'll happen to you.” 

“How ?” 

“They'll be interested in you. 
They'll be your friends. They've 
learned the secret that all girls— 
even strangers—are really friends at 
heart, and a little friendliness 
brings it out.” 

“What else do they happen to?” 
Rachel asked curiously. 

Her aunt laughed again. “To 
pretty nearly everything! They 
happen to the town; you should 
have seen them during clean-up 
week! And to their country; you 
know what they did during the war. 
And to their gardens; the potato 
bugs will tell you! And to the birds 
and wild flowers when they do their 
bit to protect them. They happen 
to the town babies when they help 
in the day nursery. And to their 
mothers and their neighbors, for 
they are alert to others’ needs so 
they can be of service. And you 
know life’s never dull when you're 
thinking of other people. Then they 
happen to——” 

“Never mind the rest! 
on!” said Rachel. 

This story has no moral. 


Come 


An Inspiration 


Mrs. Eliza Morgan Swift has lost 
her long brave fight for life. As 
one of our national vice-presidents, 
and as Commissioner of Colorado 
Springs, she brought to scouting 
idealism, sympathetic wisdom, stim- 
ulating courage; and for years she 
gave her slender strength unsparing- 
ly to this movement which she felt 
would become a strong factor in 
making American girls fine women 
and useful citizens. Thousands of 
scouts knew her only as the editor 
of “The Practical Scout” page in 
THe AMERICAN GiRL, but they 
found on that page the same shining 
spirit of understanding and helpful- 
ness that inspired everyone with 
whom she came into personal asso- 
ciation. Those who loved her 
through that page must know this: 


In the midst of her last illness she 
was staunchly faithful to the re- 
sponsibility she had undertaken. 
and when her monthly page was due 
she arranged to have sent to us the 
notes she had once made for it, 
with careful suggestion for handling 
them. At that time she hoped to 
recover, but the end came before 
that page was finally printed. So 
among her last thoughts was this 
one, not to fail those counting on 
her. 

That shining spirit of loyal serv- 
ice is an inspiration to every scout. 
It is the very spirit of scouting it- 
self. 


ht, 1923, National Headquarters Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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Mountains -~ Muffins 


BY ALICE DYAR. RUSSELL: 


Illustrated by Louise 


IGH mountain peaks rose 

around them; a steep and 

narrow path twisted away 
out of sight under a huge, over- 
hanging live oak. The two girls, 
who had just stepped off the stage, 
separated for the moment from the 
other groups and stood in the dusty 
road in front of a low cabin of 
canvas and bare timber, which had 
a big-lettered sign stretched across 
its front: “JIMMY’S PLACE. 
LAST CHANCE FOR A DISH 
OF ICE-CREAM. TAKE YOUR 
BURRO HERE OR STAY 
OVERNIGHT. WELCOME TO 
OUR MOUNTAINS.” 


Gwen gave her eastern cousin a 
kindly, fleeting smile. One not 
hypersensitive could have detected 
the slight tinge of superiority. 
“You don’t have to walk, you 
know”, she said patiently, and 


gazed toward the trail, while one 
stout mountain boot tapped the 
ground. She was wild to be off. 

Cherry bit her lip. She had been 
explaining, rather carefully, to 
Gwen that a year ago she had 
sprained her ankle while skating, 
and as it was still weak she was 
obliged to favor it. 

“Certainly I must ride,” she an- 
swered, shortly. “It’s five miles, 
isn’t it? And uphill all the way?” 

“Not much more than four. And 
uphill—yes, rather uphill. We're 
in the mountains, you know.” 

Cherry thought she detected 
Gwen in the act of suppressing a 
giggle, and she turned hot. She 
wished she could say something 
both fierce and clever in retort, but 
instead she walked unseeingly to- 
ward a bunch of animals in a little 
yard at the rear of Jimmy’s Place. 


Davies 


“Are those the horses?” 

“Mules, dear.” Gwen was very 
polite now. “Don’t you want a 
burro, though? They’re the gen- 
tlest. Oh, Jimmy, my cousin wants 
a burro to ride! Can you give her 
Melody?” She turned enthusias- 
tically to Cherry. “Melody’s a 
darling —and the safest thing! 
They always put the children on 
Melody.” 

“T want a mule!” 
with vehemence. 
big and black—” 


Cherry spoke 
“That big one— 


“Why, that’s Solomon!” Gwen 
appeared shocked. “Solomon has 
a mind of his own, hasn’t he, 


Jimmy? Once, when a lady in- 
sisted on having all of her bags tied 
on his back, he up and——” 

“T tell you I want Solomon!” 
Cherry cut the alarming tale short. 
“Of course I can manage him!” 

















But inwardly she quailed, Solomon 
looked at her so! And why? She 
didn’t intend to tie bags on him. 

“She says she wants Solomon,” 
Gwen announced resignedly to the 
man who was handling the animals. 
“Do fix her up as soon as you can, 
Jimmy. We're late now, and | 
promised mother I’d get my cousin 
there before dark. She’s from the 
East, come to spend the summer 
with me, and she’s never been in 
Camp.” 


GHE'S got sompen coming to her 

then,” quoth Jimmy oracularly ; 
and then to the stout woman he 
was assisting in mounting, “There, 
don't be skeered—he won't bite. 
Give me your foot. Now ain’t that 
fine! Let the reins hang loose, I 
tell ye—jes’ so—you ain’t to try to 
drive or guide him—he knows the 
way better’n you ever will.” 

“He’s not very respectful,” 
Cherry thought, watching with fas- 
cination while the woman heaved 
herself to the saddle, “What on 
earth does she want to go to the 
mountains for? Seems to me, in 
her place, I’d prefer a_ porch 
rocker! But nobody seems to stay 
at home here. i think California’s 
funny.” 

She glanced around to see if any- 
one else beside herself and the stout 
lady was to ride. The party of gay 
young people in their khaki knick- 
erbockers who had come with them 
on the stage had already disap- 
peared up the trail. She saw the fat 
lady start off with squeals of ex- 
uberance and excitement, and then 
watched a bright-faced little wo- 
man mount a big burro and take a 
plump three-year old boy in front 
of her. The father of the family 
strode along beside, carrying a sun- 
burned baby on his back as easily 
as Cherry tucked a book under her 
arm. 

Now it was her turn to “give a 
foot.” Gwen stood silently by 
while her cousin mounted with 
awkwardness, and then cried with 
relief, “‘At last we're off!” and 
sprang eagerly toward the steep 
trail, 

Cherry glanced resentfully at 
Gwen's straight, lithe young back. 
This western cousin had the moun- 
tains, as well as the sea, in her 
dooryard, so to speak, and she 
talked of camping trips in the high 
Sierras as casually as Cherry might 
speak of a picnic in the park. Nat- 
urally, Cherry’s city life looked 
cramped and flabby to her; but 
Cherry had been very well satis- 
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fied with it so far, and did not en- 
joy the sensation of being looked 
down upon. ' 

While nervously gripping the 
reins, regardless of Jimmy’s in- 
junctions to “let ’em lie loose”. 
Cherry told herself with indigna- 
tion that if Gwen was going to be 
like this, the summer’s visit 
wouldn’t prove exactly the fun she 
had supposed. 

Merciful Heavens! What was 
this? Sudden and agonized sur- 
prise roused Cherry from her pen- 
sive musings. In her absorption 
she had not noticed what Solomon 
was doing, or whither he was bear- 
ing her; and now—now—her ter- 
rified eyes looked straight down 
into what seemed a_ bottomless 
abyss, from which she was sepa- 
rated by the merest fraction of an 
inch. 

Her heart pounded in her ears. 
She tried to scream, to call to 
Gwen, but her throat was power- 
less, her lips went dry. She could 
only clutch the reins in a still more 
frantic grip and sit so hard in the 
saddle that her back seemed turned 
into a rod of iron; while her mind 
made horrible pictures of what 
would happen when Solomon slip- 
ped. 

Of course, he would slip. No 
mere mule could keep four feet on 
this incredibly narrow path, which 
had a sheer rocky wall going up on 
one side, and another sheer wall 
falling abruptly below. Well, 
when he slipped, she would go too; 
down—how many thousand feet? 
She thought (with some satisfac- 
tion in the midst of her panic) of 
Gwen’s grief and remorse, and of 
the fatal telegram being handed to 
her unsuspecting mother at home. 
Would she be killed, or her back 
merely broken? Oh, killed, killed, 
of course! 





HAT’S the Arroyo Seco be 


low!” Gwen sang out. “Aw- 
fully dry this time of year. Isn’t 
Solomon terribly poky? Shall | 


cut you a switch?” 

Do anything to Solomon in a spot 
like this—switch him, when one’s 
very life—the girl must be mad! 
But she was pausing expectantly 


for a reply. Cherry wrenched her 
gaze with an effort from that 
crumbling cdge of path, those 


frightful far depths. 
“Thanks—don’t bother!” she 
managed to gasp. Was she going 
to admit to nonchalant, patronizing 
Gwen that she was afraid? Never! 
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“We—want to—to keep along with 
you.” 

Since they wanted to keep along 
with her, Gwen obligingly accom- 
modated her rapid, buoyant gait to 
Solomon’s slow and careful feet; 
and as they now dipped for a mo- 
ment into a cool canyon, or climbed 
a steep curve, or rounded a shoul- 
der from which blue vistas of dis- 
tant mountains were caught, she 
dropped interesting bits of inform- 
ation and let her own enjoyment 
find voice. This was their dia- 
logue: 

Gwen: Isn’t the sparkle of the 
air delicious? Only abont three 
thousand feet elevation here—not 
enough to affect anyone’s heart ? 

Cherry: Yes, it is delicious, 
How far have we come, Gwen? 
(Inwardly: Why didn’t I have 
my heart examined? This must be 
a palpitation!) 

Gwen (carelessly): Maybe a 
mile. We haven’t really got to 
climbing yet. Don’t you love the 
way those firs cling to the side of 
the cliff? 

Cherry (with false enthusaism) : 
Oh, yes, it’s—it’s thrilling! (In- 
wardly: Cling indeed, poor things! 
I like to see trees comfortable!) 





WEN (rapturously): Now 
here is where you can begin to 
feel that you are getting up! 

Cherry (hollowly): Don’t— 
don’t the mules mind places like 
this? (Inwardly: I KNOW Solo- 
mon means to throw me off!) 

Gwen: They’re used to it. The 
path here, Cherry, has to be blasted 
out of sheer rock, 

Cherry (inwardly): A long 
time before I’d have done any blast- 
ing! 

Gwen (cheerily): Look, Cherry! 
Isn’t that purple light on the peak 
lovely ? 

Cherry: Yes, yes; it’s lovely! 
(Inwardly: J don’t DARE look! 
IVhat does Solomon mean to do? 
He's—he’s heaving!) 

Gwen (dreamily): Isn’t it hard 
to believe, up here, that there are 
such things as houses—and stores 
—and street cars? 

Cherry (inwardly): Fool I was 
to leave them—fool, fool!) 


Gwen: That’s Strawberry 
Mountain yonder. Is there any- 
thing on earth grander than a 
craggy peak? 

Cherry: Oh, no; of course not! 
(Inwardly: Grass, green grass 
growing in a YARD! Will we 


never, never get there!) 
But even four miles uphill come 
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to an end. Solomon, hearing a 
comrade bray from the house cor- 
ral, hastened his steps; he and 
Gwen together raced down the last 
steep slope, crossed a rustic bridge 
and tore joyfully into Camp. 

Gwen was fresh as the prover- 
bial daisy; but Cherry slipped ex- 
hausted from the saddle and fell in 
a heap on the ground, from which 
—oh, bitter humiliation!—she had 
to be assisted in rising by her cous- 
in. Her mind was as bruised and 
stiff and sore and tired as her 
plump, well-cared for body. Gwen 
had walked, and—look at her! 
While she—oh, it was altogether 
disgusting! However, she did have 
a weak ankle. 


HAT ankle became her plank, 
her rock of salvation. She en- 
trenched herself firmly upon it the 
first night, when the whole com- 
pany, sitting before a companion- 
able blaze in the fireplace of a low- 
raftered room, began to plan a hike 
for the next day. The careless way 
in which distances and altitudes 
were handied on the tongue filled 
the town-bred girl from the East 
with horror. Why these young peo- 
ple. no older nor stouter than her- 
self, were perfect Amazons! And 
that lady with gray hair, returned 
missionary from some foreign part, 
presumably of a mind staid and 
discreet—she must be forty, if a 
day—and what was she about, to 
be considering such a climb as those 
husky youngsters were proposing ? 
Cherry was profoundly aware of 
her own weary back, her sore and 
aching muscles. Think of the state 
they would be in, had she walked! 
She held her ankle in readiness, 
and when the easy assumption 
was made that she would be of the 
hiking party on the morrow, she 
instantly produced it; with regret, 
of course, but firmness, 

They were polite — Cherry 
thought she had never seen such 
politeness—but she saw, too, that 
they turned from the subject with 
relief. And she thought she saw a 
flush on Gwen’s cheek. Her own 
grew hot. Was Gwen ashamed of 
her Did Gwen suppose she liked 
having a weak ankle? 

Then suddenly as she shrank 
back from the blaze into the 
shadow, Cherry’s own mind turned 
traitor. It coolly informed her 
that she was glad of her ankle; 
that if she hadn’t an excuse like an 
ankle she wouldn’t know what to 
do. She confessed to herself that 
eh= didn’t really want to hike, that 
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she hadn't really wanted to come to 
the mountain camp with Gwen, 
that she would infinitely have pre- 
ferred safer and more comfortable 
enjoyment at home. She expected 
to grow tired of being out-of-doors 
most of the time; she was very 
much afraid that the cot-bed in her 
tent would prove hard and bumpy. 
A month in this place with Gwen, 
who did not admire her, and with 
these people, young and old, who 
lived, it seemed, but to hike— 
looked very long to poor Cherry. 

Cherry liked to be admired, and, 
since she was the mistress of a 
number of pretty accomplishments, 
was used to being admired at home. 
She liked to air these accomplish- 
ments. She liked to sit in a ham- 
mock and chat. She liked to read, 
to embroider and crochet, to be 
comfortable—yes, above all, Cherry 
liked to be comfortable. 

No one had any objections, it 
seemed, to her being comfortable, 
least of all Gwen. ,She procured 
books for her and found a pleasant 
place for her camp chair; and 
Cherry determinedly read, and de- 
terminedly embroidered, and de- 
terminedly spent lazy hours by the 
stream, watching the quietly flow- 
ing water and weird doings ot wa- 
ter insects. She retused to_let 
Gwen stay home with her from 
any trip, and then felt bitter be- 
cause Gwen was so manifestly glad 
to go. <A coolness grew between 
the cousins. Gwen was distress- 
ingly civil, and Cherry elaborately 
casual, 


HE Camp was mostly deserted 

throughout the day. Cherry’s 
afternoons grew increasingly long 
and jonely. Never before had she 
existed in a spot where she had not 
been the center of all that was go- 
ing on. 

When the dinner conch sounded 
at night, a ravenous, hearty, sun- 
burned group gathered around the 
table; wild adventures were nar- 
rated, amazing feats described. 
One had killed a rattle-snake, and 
displayed his fourteen rattles. 
Cherry shuddered. Another had 
made the Gorge Rim trail in forty 
minutes ; and someone had seen the 
sunrise from Panorama Peak. 

Every one was so maddeningly 
hale and hearty! The old ladies 
even—Cherry called them old— 
walked endlessly and climbed while 
mere infants, it seemed, scaled 
precipices and traversed gorges. 
Cherry grew morbid over her sit- 
uation; she came to be perpetually 





on the hunt for those who, meta- 
phorically, had weak ankles. She 
ceased to produce her own, under 
Gwen’s sarcastic eye, but neverthe- 
less it was there, always, between 
them. 


HEN embroidery palled—and 

it palled very soon—Cherry 
occasionally wandered into the 
kitchen. She had no aversions to 
kitchens, one of her popular accom- 
plishments having to do with them; 
and this big, business-like room with 
the huge ranges presided over by a 
vigorous, white-haired priestess, 
was a spot full of allurement. 

“Mrs. Nichols,” she ventured 
confidentially one forenoon as she 
watched the trained fingers deftly 
slice apples into a row of waiting 
pies, “didn’t you get awfully lame 
when you rode up here? It seems 
to me as if I’m just getting over 
it!” 

“Bless you, Honey,” Mrs. Nichols 
answered heartily, “I wouldn’t git 
on top of one of them wicked 
mules if I was paid for it. My own 
feet, thank the Lord, are able and 
willing to take me where I please 
to go.” 

‘Don’t you get tired?” Cherry 
unhappily questioned, wishing she 
dared to tell Mrs. Nichols how 
good bits of butter and lemon juice 
sprinkled over the top would make 
her pies. 

“That I may say,’ Mrs. Nichols 
admitted, drawing off to observe 
the set of her crust through nar- 
rowed eyes. “I have a_ heart, 
Honey, that is likely at times to 
ketch me, and then I have to lie 
right down, on the floor if it’s 
handy, or wherever I happen to be. 
Who gits the dinner then is no con- 
cern of mine.” 

Cherry gazed at her sympathet- 
ically. It was something to find a 
soul willing to confess to weakness 
of any sort. She observed that 
Mrs. Nichols’s breath came short 
and that there were dark shadows 
under her fine old eyes. 

“T wish you’d let me help you,” 
she said with open yearning. 
“They’re going to be awfully hun- 
gry when they come down from 
Panorama this noon, and Jennie’s 
gone for a week, isn’t she?” 

“When I need help I'll ask for 
it, child.” Mrs. Nichols whisked a 
pie into the oven. “It’s a poor busi- 
ness if I can’t put on a dinner with- 
out Jennie.” 

Cherry felt herself dismissed. But 
how could Mrs. Nichols know that 
she really was of use in a kitchen? 
She wandered outside and_ sat 








down in one of the camp chairs 
drawn into the shade, feeling ex- 
tremely unhappy. 


HE hated her silly novel, she 

hated her foolish embroidery! 
She wanted to explore Bear Can- 
yon, she wanted to see the Twin 
Waterfalls; more than anything 
else, she wanted to be once more in 
the center of things, as she had al- 
ways been; she wanted to be pet- 
ted, applauded, made much of, to 
wipe out somehow, in one grand 
stroke, that slightly superior, po- 
litely kind, look in the eyes of west- 
ern Gwen. And she wanted—not 
—to—be—le ft—out. 

It may have been half or three- 
quarters of an hour later. At any 
rate Cherry was over her few hot 
tears and was counting the minutes 
until Gwen and her party should 
return from Panorama. All at 
once she saw Mrs. Stone hurrying 
toward her with a distressed and 
worried face. Mrs. Stone was the 
wife of the camp manager, and 
Gwen's self-constituted aunt by 
virtue of long acquaintance and 
many kindnesses. She stopped by 
Cherry’s chair and put a light hand 
on her shoulder. 

“My dear, you seem to be the 
only person in Camp! Will you be 
good enough to help me?” 

“What is it?’ Cherry asked, ris- 
ing promptly. “Of course, Mrs. 
Stone, I’ll help you in any way I 
can.” 

“Mrs. Nichols is having one of 
her bad _ heart attacks. I’ve 
managed to get her up to the tent, 
and now she must have some one 
to stay with her while I get dinner. 
Do you know anything about sick- 
ness, my dear?” 

“Not a thing,” Cherry answered, 
honestly. “But, Mrs. Stone, I do 
know a great deal about cooking. 
You stay with Mrs. Nichols and let 
me get the dinner!” 

To Cherry’s speechless elation, 
so it was arranged. Cherry flew 
to the kitchen. She didn’t know 
but that she herself might be going 
to have a heart attack, her own 
beat so furiously. Here was a 
breach to be filled, here was Op- 
portunity knocking! Wouldn’t she 
show them—couldn’t she show 
them! She remembered the lunch- 
eons she had achieved for her 
mother’s friends; she remembered 
the banquets she engineered for her 





sorority. Domestic Science had 
been her school specialty. When it 


came to soup she was a wizard, 
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and as for salad—‘Salad is my 
middle name”, she had assured 
anxious Mrs. Stone. 

Through all her absorption in 
her task ran an undercurrent of 
triumph, and resentment, yes, re- 
sentment still, against Gwen. Gwen 
had thought she was a ninny; just 
because she didn’t have ankles built 
of iron and steel, Gwen deemed 
her of no account. Could Gwen do 
what she was doing? She rather 
thought not! 

She took time to put a lovely 
bunch of honeysuckle in the middle 
of the table. She ordered Jerry 
the dishwasher and vegetable boy 
about in Mrs. Nichols’s very man- 
ner. She made hard sauce for the 
apples pies. She garnished the 
mutton chops with little rosettes of 
beet and carrot. Her dinner was 
going to taste good; her dinner 
was going to be pretty. 

When Jerry blew the conch and 
the crowd of hungry hikers gath- 
ered around the table, although she 
was ladling out soup and keeping 
a weather eye upon the meat and 
potatoes, she saw and heard 
enough through the oven 
window into the dining 
room to know that not even 
Gwen noticed her absence 
from the table; and a gust 
of fury shook her. She felt 
then that 
Gwen had a 
good deal to 
make up for, 
that it was 
going to take 
more than a 
little applause 
to satisfy her. 
She turned 
the innocent 
chops out of 
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the pan with a jerk. She wouldn’t 
have given them hard sauce if she 
hadn't already made it! 

But it was the hard sauce, after 
all, which brought Cherry her mo- 
ment of triumph, all the sweeter 
for its having been delayed. At 
the first taste—it was delicious !— 
came the craning of necks, glances 
surreptitiously into the kitchen. And 
then, on discovering her, came 
whole-hearted whoops of amaze- 
ment, joy, admiration; everything, 
in short, that Cherry wanted. She 
let herself be brought from the 
kitchen, looking very jolly with her 
flushed cheeks, and she sat down 
with them and let a dozen serve her. 
Panorama was forgotten. Cherry’s 
course in Broiling and Desserts had 
the ascendency, Cherry had not 
been so happy since she had come 
to California. 

HE showed them, too, that she 

could keep it up. For three days 
Mrs. Nichols was kept on her back 
in bed. For three days Cherry 
cooked the meals for from fifteento 
twenty people; and all that a real 
gift for cookery and an overweening 
desire to distinguish herself could 
do, was done. If you ever visit that 
Camp, you will still hearofCherry’s 
salads, meat pies and muffins. Yes, 
the muffins—they melted, you will 
be told. Your mouth will water for 
them,—served with wild honey. 

And Gwen? Gwen's voice, to 
Cherry’s ear, had not sounded a 
strong enough note in the chorus of 
praise for the hard sauce that first 
memorable day. Her own manner 
had taken on an instant chill; Gwen 
had drawn back more pointedly than 
before, and the wall between the two 
cousins grew a trifle thicker and 
higher. “Jealous!’’ Cherry made in- 
dignant comment to that never-fail- 
ing sympathizer, the inner Cherry. 

The week-end brought a fresh 
party to camp and Mrs. Nichols 
back to her post. 
There was a merry 
group around the 
fire that night. In 
the midst, tired, 
but very much at 
peace, Cherry 
snuggled ona 
cushion, her head 
leaning against the 
knee of one new 
friend, her hand 
loosely in the clasp 
of another. 

The newcomers 
were planning a 
hike for the mor- 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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Rastus: Citizen 


BY WILLA MORSE PINNELL 


Illustrated by Joseph Franke 


LL his life long Patsy had 

wanted a dog, but always his 

mother had said they were 
too poor to keep one. And now 
here vas Patsy, at the mature age 
of eight, just lately arrived at the 
dignity of selling papers on the 
route along with the best of them, 
listening to the story of a dog that 
was to be given away. The story 
was told by Rawlings, his mother’s 
star boarder, while he sat calmly 
eating his delayed dinner. Between 
mouthfuls Rawlings dwelt on this 
dog that a man named Pierce, one 
of his fellow workers at the office, 
wanted to dispose of. 

“Just a pup, he is,” remarked 
Rawlings, with a sidelong look at 
Patsy, for he was well aware of the 
latter’s weakness. “And a perfectly 
good dog, at that, too!” 

At this thrilling information, 
Patsy, perched on the edge of a 
nearby chair, hitched closer to the 
speaker. 

“How’s he look?” he gulped. 

“Black as a crow. Name’s ‘Ras- 
tus’,”” volunteered Rawlings, as he 
pushed back from the table with a 
satisfied sigh. “Whadda y’ know 
about that, Kid?” he asked, reach- 
ing over and tousling the boy’s hair. 
“How’d you like to adopt that dog, 
huh ?” 

“Oh, Mumps, could I?” 

Patsy in his eagerness forgot all 
about Rawlings. Ducking away 
from the man’s friendly hand, he 
jumped from his chair, nearly over- 
turning it in his excitement, and 
trailed his mother in her excursions 
from the table to the stove. Catch- 
ing at her apron, he folded and 
pleated it up with nervous fingers, 
his eves beseechingly on her face. 
Then. as she bent to him, both arms 
went around her neck. 

“Oh, Mumps,” he pleaded, “could 
I have him? I kin feed him myseli 
now, y’know—I got that job. 
Please, please, Mumpsy !” 

And Mrs. O’Connor, looking into 
the lad’s eyes so like his father’s, 
yielded her consent. At this Patsy, 
with a whoop of delight, gave her 
a bear hug that nearly strangled 


her; and then, seeing Rawlings 
standing grinning in the doorway, 
in the exuberance of his joy he 
charged on him. Rawlings, in mock 
fear, beat a hasty retreat. 

From the safety of the stairway 
he called back: “Go down to the 
office tomorrow morning, Kid, and 
get the pup. I'll telephone Pierce 
to have him there for you.” 

At that Patsy, unable to contain 
himself any longer, ran out into the 
vard and turned cartwheels all over 
the place, winding up the perform- 
ance by trying to walk on his hands. 
Then he rushed to the street to 
spread the news. 

The next morning when Pierce 
reached the office—and he got there 
early, for he was a conscientious 
worker—he found a small boy lean- 
ing resignedly against the door: a 
sturdy little fellow with a mop of 
red hair, a round face generously 
sprinkled with freckles, and honest 
blue eyes. As he caught sight of 
Pierce, the boy straightened into 
life and called out eagerly: “Mr. 
Pierce, did yuh bring him?” 

“T certainly did,” answered Pierce 
good naturedly. “Come on into my 
office.” 

The boy followed him in ard 
watched with breathless interest as 
Pierce lifted the pup from the bas- 
ket in which he had brought him, 
and set him on the table. 


HE dog was as black as Raw- 

lings had said, with a wavy, silky 
coat and the bluest of blue eyes; the 
roly-poliest pup imaginable—as lov- 
able as he was mischievous. 

Pierce hated to part with the ani- 
mal, for he was a lover of dogs, but 
he already had the mother and was 
keeping one other of her'litter. And 
since the Head of the House 
(namely, pretty little Mrs. Pierce, 
who was not such an ardent ad- 
mirer of the canine family as was 
her husband) stoutly maintained 
that one more dog would be just one 
too many, it had been decided that 
Rastus must go. 

Then where to find a desirable 
home for His Royal Puppiness had 


been the question. Pierce, glad to 
have the matter settled so easily, 
still had his misgivings, as he 
watched the pup crouch frightened 
and trembling in the unfamiliar sur- 
roundings of the office. Boys are 
apt to be cruel at times, and Pierce 
knew nothing of this particular boy, 
save what Rawlings had told him. 

“Patsy,” he said, as the boy, 
standing on the tips of his toes the 
better to view his newly acquired 
possession, edged nearer, “this is an 
all-right dog I’m giving you, and I 
want you to take good care of him. 
If he’s treated right, he’ll make you 
a fine dog; but if he’s hurt or 
abused when he’s young, he won't 
amount to anything.” 


IERCE stopped abruptly, for 

Patsy, his chin resting on the 
edge of the desk, eyes glued on the 
dog, never so much as glanced in 
Pierce’s direction. 

“You'll remember what I’m tell- 
ing you, and be good to him, won't 
you?” Pierce concluded a trifle 
sternly. 

Still there was no answer. Pierce 
waited, at a loss how best to make 
an impression on the youngster, 
when suddenly Patsy’s red head 
went down on the dog’s black coat 
and his face pressed close against 
the silken body. Then, straighten- 
ing up, he gathered the pup into his 
arms. 

“Mr. Pierce,” he said, looking 
straight at Pierce with his frankest 
of blue eyes, “you needn’t worry one 
bit about this dog. I’m goin’ to be 
so good to him as never was. 

“IT want to get him home as 
quick’s kin, for it’s awful cold,” 
he continued rapidly. “D’ you think 
he’d be warm nuff ’f I buttoned him 
in my overcoat?” While he spoke 
he was unfastening his rough little 
coat, which had evidently been 
bought with a prudent eye to future 
winters, as it was at least a size too 


’ 


large. “I’m goin’ t’ ride home— 
see?” He opened his hand and dis- 
closed a tightly clutched moist 
nickel. “Its a long ways, an’ I 


wouldn’t dare walk—not with him. 

















He might ketch cold. But if I take 
him on the car I b’leeve he’ll be all 
right, don’t you?” 

“I’m sure he will,” answered 
Pierce, as he bade the boy a hearty 
good-bye. But the door had scarce- 
ly closed when it opened again, and 
the head with the colorful locks ap- 

red. 

“Mr. Pierce,” Patsy called in his 
clear, piping voice, “I most forgot to 
tell you—I’m just as thankful to 
you fer givin’ me this dog as—as 
ever.” 

“That’s all right, Patsy,” smiled 
Pierce, “I’m certainly glad you 
like him.” 

He watched the lad’s progress 
up the street. Patsy’s one hand 
clutched the front of the coat to 
support the weight of the dog’s 
sody; the other cupped protect- 
ingly over the black head; and 
his happiness broke out in an oc- 
casional skipping step. 

From time to 
time thereafter 
Pierce had news of 
Rastus. The boy 
and dog were in- 
separable. The dog 
was, as Pierce had 


predicted, _ intelli- 
gent above the av- 
erage. Of mixed 


breed, shepherd 
and setter, the lat- 
ter strain had pre- 
dominated, showing 
all the points of the 
typical Llewellyn. 
Patsy had not only 
taught him to fetch 
and carry, but had 
trained him in nu- 
merous other ac- 
complishments 
which the dog had 
mastered readily; and the boy was 
as proud of his pet as was ever fond 
parent of precocious offspring. 
That year the spring was brief. 
The summer threatened to be one 
of scorching intensity, and carried 
out its threat. July passed in a hot 
haze. During the first August days 
the city rocked in a shimmer of heat 
and drought. 
Then a dreadful thing happened. 
A homeless dog, crazed by the 
heat and tormented with thirst, 
turned on some children. Three of 
them were bitten. A man who went 
to their rescue met the same fate. 
The dog was promptly dispatched. 
On examination of the head symp- 
toms of rabies were found. To add 
to the growing terror, it was report- 
ed that several other dogs had been 
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bitten and were lurking somewhere 
at large. The horror would not 
down. The cry of “Mad dog!” had 
been heard, and was repeated with 
growing insistency the length and 
breadth of the town. 

Protection was demanded. 

Orders were therefore issued to 
the effect that all dogs must be muz- 
zled and licensed. Also they must 
wear a collar showing the license 
number and tag. Any dog running 
at large without this protection 
would be shot. 

Extra men were put on the police 











force to see that these orders were 


obeyed. A bounty of one dollar a 
head was offered for each and every 
dog killed. 

Mounted policemen scoured the 
city streets. 

The killing was on! 

Rastus, having neither collar, 
muzzle, license nor tag, was haled 
to the woodshed and locked in. 
while Patsy, frantic with fear, 
skirmished around to get the neces- 
sary wherewithal to insure the dog’s 
safety. 

His beloved tin bank, representing 
the savings of months, when pried 
open yielded a dollar, just half the 
needed amount. His mother do- 
nated what she could spare. Patsy 
must, somehow, manage to get what 
was lacking. It was a week of run- 
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ning errands, selling papers, hold- 
ing horses, carrying water for mo- 
tor cars—he did anything and ev- 
erything to earn a penny, and finally 
he secured the much coveted sum. 

It would be hard to say which of 
the two was the happier, the boy or 
the dog, the day Rastus came out of 
the woodshed, resplendent in his 
new finery. 

He had been washed and combed 
to the last degree of silkiness, so that 
his coat shone in the sunshine; his 
collar, with the metal tag hanging 
to it, had been fitted around his 
neck, and the muzzle adjusted to fit 
the black nose. Rastus did not care 
for the muzzle, but it was far better 
than being in the woodshed. He 

had hated that 
woodshed. To be 
out with his mas- 
ter was what he 
wanted, and he 
leaped and barked 
for the sheer joy of 
life as Patsy led 
him proudly to the 
street. 

It had rained that 
morning. The wa- 
ter lay in pools on 
the pavement. The 
wind blew fresh 

\ and cool from the 
ei river. 

Up and down the 
street Patsy and 
his playmates ran 
shouting and laugh- 
ing, Rastus run- 
ning joyfully with 
them. Just when 
the fun was at its 
height a mounted 
policeman turned 
into the street. At 
his approach the 
playing stopped abruptly, the chil- 
dren fell silent and he became, at 
once, the target for all eyes. For 
he was not only a new man on that 
beat, but he was quite unlike those 
other good-natured guardians of 
the peace whom they respected and 
loved. 

He came on slowly, sitting his 
horse stiffly erect, evidently much 
impressed with the dignity of his 
calling. His eyes shifted from side 
to side. He was a beefy-looking 
man for all his youth—heavy-jowled 
and red-faced. As the next mo- 
ment proved he was not a fit man 
for the police force; nor—as you 
will see—was he long allowed to be 
a member of it. But these things 
happen. 

As he came abreast of the group 
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of children, he eyed them narrowly. 
Then, catching sight of the dog, he 
reined in to the curb. 

“Whose dog is that?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Mine, sir.” Patsy stepped for- 
ward, drawing Rastus closer to his 
side. Stooping down he twisted the 
collar round on the dog’s_ neck. 
“See!” he exulted, beaming up at 
the man happily, “he’s all right. 
He’s muzzled, licensed an’ tagged !” 

Rastus lifted soft, trustful eyes; 
slowly waved his plumy tail; then, 
seeming to feel that something was 
expected of him, leaped from under 
Patsy’s restraining hand and bound- 
ed toward the man playfully, yelp- 
ing at him in pup fashion. 

The man’s eyes narrowed. The 
cur had dared to bark at him! He 
half turned in his saddle and leaned 
toward the dog menacingly. Again 
the dog bounded forward.  Fol- 
lowed a ringing shot. There was a 
second of stunned silence, then a 
piercing scream, with the youngsters 
scattering in every direction as the 
boy and dog went down together. 


“It's a wonder,” said Rawlings, 
as he related the incident the next 
day to the amazed and indignant 
Pierce, “that he hadn’t shot the boy 
as well; they were standing so close 
together. A low-down trick I call 
it—the kid’s taking it hard.” 

It was the Head of the House 
who suggested giving the boy an- 
other dog—one as unlike Rastus as 
possible, 

A week passed before Pierce 
found one to his liking, a fluff of a 
red collie. 


ATSY knew nothing of the 

plan. but his mother was in the 
secret, and opened the door to 
Pierce’s coming. She looked tired 
and worried, but her face brightened 
at sight of the dog. 

“It may help some,” she said, 
“but the boy’s sick with grief, and 
that changed you wouldn’t know 
him. Oh!” she clenched her hands 
in a sudden burst of impotent grief 
and rage, “if his father’d been 
alive——-”’ She broke off abruptly, 
struggling for composure. 

“Patsy’s out there,” she said, 
pointing to the open door. “Out on 
the porch. He won’t go anywhere 
—just sits out there—and grieves.” 
She turned away, wiping her eyes 
on the corner of her apron. 

He was a pathetic little figure as 
he sat huddled on the porch step, his 
face white and pinched, his eyes un- 
naturally large. 
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He seemed not surprised to see 
Pierce; it was as though his mind 
was so absorbed in his loss that he 
had no thought for anything else. 
In one hand he held what Pierce at 
first took to be a leather strap. 

“Rastus’s collar,” he explained 
lifelessly, holding it up for inspec- 
tien. Pierce felt a tightening of the 
throat. He was intensely sorry for 
the lad, but he was full of his er- 
rand. 


“See here, Patsy,’ he said cheer- 
fully, as he sat down on the porch 
beside him, “see what I’ve brought 
you—a collie! Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Patsy scarcely glanced at the dog. 
Instead, he looked past Pierce and 
over the dog’s head, as though he 
were listening for the sudden rush 
of joyous padding feet; then his 
eyes came slowly back to Pierce’s 
face. 


*M thankful to you, Mr. Pierce,” 

he said in his prim, old-fashioned 
way, “but—you don’t understand— 
it wouldn’t be—Rastus.” 

One listless hand happened to 
touch the dog’s soft coat. He jerked 
it violently away, his face contract- 
ing in a spasm of pain; and turning 
from Pierce, he buried his head in 
the bend of his elbow and his whole 
hody shook with heavy choking sobs. 

Some few days later as he came 
out of the postoffice, Pierce heard 
his name called and, looking quickly 
around, did not at first recognize 
Patsy in the boy who stood before 
him. The boy not only looked_older. 
but there was an air of solid deter- 
mination about him which contrast- 
ed oddly with his small, slight stat- 
ure. 


Pierce was glad to see him, and 
shook hands with him warmly, but 
he noticed that the lad seemed ab- 
stracted and thoughtful. 


“Mr. Pierce,” he asked abruptly, 
“kin you tell me where t’ find the 
Court 0’ ’Peals?” 

“Court of Appeals? No, I can’t,” 
hesitated Pierce. “I don’t think I 
know it by that name. Isn’t-——” 

“It’s the court,” interrupted the 
boy, “where yuh c’n go and tell 
things — wrong things, y’ know, 
what’ve been done to yuh. An’ I 
want to see Judge Franklin, too,” 
he added. 

“You mean the Justice Court,” 
answered — -Pierce. “It’s right 
across the street here.” He pointed 
to the court house building. “I'll go 
with you,” he added. “Court’s in 
session now, and you'll find the 
judge right there.” 


Pierce wondered what the boy 
could want and, as they crossed the 
street, he was tempted to ask, but 
something bade him hold his peace. 

They reached the courtroom as 
Judge Franklin was concluding his 
last case for the day. The judge 
was a kindly man, respected by all, 
loved by many, and feared and 
hated by all wrongdoers. He was 
speaking resonantly as Pierce, fol- 
lowed closely by Patsy, pushed his 
way into the crowded room. 

“When he gets through talking,” 
whispered Pierce, “you go tell him 
what you want.” 

The judge finished. Then, gath- 
ering up a sheaf of papers, he rose, 
as though to make a hurried exit. 

“This court,” he began, “is dis- 
miss———”’ But he did not complete 
the word, for a high, childish voice 
piped up: 

“Wait, Mister Judge; please, sir! 
Wait! I want t’ tell this court 
something.” 

The court paused in astonishment. 
Those who were rising to go, sank 
back in their seats. Those who were 
in the rear seats stood up to get a 
better look at the boy as he mounted 
the platform and stood before the 
judge. 

“This court has not yet been dis- 
missed!’ The judge rapped sharp- 
ly with his knuckles on the desk be- 
fore him as he eyed the room stern- 
ly; then turned to the boy. 

“Now, my lad, what is it?” he 
asked. 

In the days that had followed the 
killing of his dog, Patsy had been 
stunned with grief at the loss of his 
playmate. Then had come the re- 
action. It was not right; not fair. 
He had done all that had been asked 
for, and in return how had he been 
treated? Rastus, his precious Ras- 
tus, had been shot down; killed for 
no cause whatever. The injustice of 
it rankled. Patsy knew he could do 
nothing by himself. He had read 
somewhere of a boys’ court. Close 
inquiry revealed the fact that there 
was no such court in this city. 
Why, then, not tell the court for 
grown-ups? Lay the matter before 
Judge Franklin, of whom he had 
heard so many times? 


ITH this thought in mind he 

had started out, and now that 

he was here there was no hesitation. 
Planting himself firmly before the 
court, hands in his pockets, feet 
wide apart, he stated his grievance. 
Judge Franklin listened in silence, 
then he looked the boy up and down, 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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The World At Night 
By Elizabeth Fleischer 
Illustrated by William Schnelle 
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HEN I am hot and tired at night, 

If I just shut my eyes up tight, 

I slip into a still green sea 

That feels like cool hands under me; 


The dancing light a pattern weaves 
Through all the tender little leaves. 
Sometimes I lie in long June grass, 
And hear the winds about me pass, 
“eS And through the curious traceries 
\. Of interlacing boughs of trees 

I look up into the blue sky 

And watch the cloud puffs drifting by ; 
They go so lightly and so fleet 





I’m sure they must have magic feet ; 
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They never leave the tiniest trace 

Upon that wide blue happy space. 
Sometimes on shifting tropic sands 
I watch the swaying caravans, 


Or in the breathless silent heat 





Catch echoes of the ghostly feet 


r That pace through cities old and dim, 
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Forgot but for a legend’s whim. 





Sometimes I think I have fared forth 





* Into the white still frozen north; 
There I’m not myself at all, 
I am a snow peak, straight and tall, 
At my feet a frozen sheen 

Of Arctic waters, cold and green, 

A rosy flush around my head 


By the etérnal dawn fire shed. 





The white birds from beyond the sun 
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Cry mysteries hid since time begun, 
Circling wide o’er paths untrod 
That lead unto the place of God. 


The world is wonderful at night, 
When I have shut my eyes up tight. 
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How Suzon Became 


A Little Wing 


i a 


A’ ERY grown-up Ameri- 
can was strolling through 

the gardens of the Palais 
Royal in Paris, hand-in-hand with 
her very much not grown-up French 
friend, Suzon. 

Suzon’s dignity was far out of 
ail proportion to her size; Tom 
Thumb would have called her tiny. 
You might have guessed she was 
three years old—until you peered 
into the wizened, drawn little face, 
with the forlorn droop to the mouth 
and the wistful, black-circled eyes. 
Suzon was seven. 
afternoon she was carrying a heavy 
black oilcloth bag, its worn strap 
rubbing a shiny stripe on the 
shoulder of the little black bear-fur 
coat. 

The American friend, in order to 
possess herself of the heavy bag, 
talked of school, and asked to see 
the books Suzon was bringing home 
for study that night. Leaning 


against the wall of the glass-roofed: 


restaurant in the center of the gar- 
den, Suzon brought forth her treas- 
ures. First came two histories of 
France; a composition book and a 
‘grammar; a large geography with 
disproportionately small print; an 
arithmetic with still smaller print ; 
and a History of Religion—each 
volume carefully sewed by Suzon 
herself into a calico cover. Next 
came four sheets of oiled-paper. 
carefully folded, but as wizened and 
worn as the owner herself and as 
threadbare as the owner’s coat; 
the oiled-paper had wrapped Su- 
zon’s lunch for many days and was 
still pluckily going strong, as if it 
did not know that the days of its 
youth were over. Last were four 
note books—writing, dictation, com- 
position and drawing—and a report 
card in the form of an eight-page 
pamphlet. 

“Attendance, 10 points; behavior, 
10 points (in other words, perfect) ; 
manners, 9 points; drawing, 10; 
grammar, 7.” 

“What on earth did you do, Su- 
zon,” asked her grown-up friend, 


This late winter’ 


“to merit less than 10 points in your 
manners ?” 

“It was what I didn’t do!” came 
the quick response, and just as 
swiftly she went on, “but please 
look at the drawing!’ And _ she 
opened the drawing notebook. 

“But, Suzon, really you didn’t 
color that Cloisonne vase yourself? 
You didn’t design that Gobelin 
tapestry, did you now?” 

“Yes, right in class, at examina- 
tion, when there were visitors. 
But not right off,’ came the shamed 
confession. “I kept seeing like that 
all the evening before when maman 
thought I was writing my gram- 
mar.” 

“So you write your exercises at 
night ?” 

“Yes, because when I get home at 
half-past four I do my drawing and 
geography, and then it’s supper 
time.” 

“And just when do you play 
queried the friend, who knows Su- 
zon starts off to school every morn- 
ing at eight o'clock. 


>? 

















“Qn Thursday afternoon we go 
walking all together in the Tuileries 
Gardens—oh, it’s beautiful there. 
And on Sundays and sometimes on 
holidays my brother comes home 
and takes me to the park.” 

“And then what do you do? Just 
walk around ?” 

“Sometimes he buys me ginger- 


FAITH HUNTER DODGE 


bread, or a stick of barley sugar. 
Once last summer he took me to see 
Punch and Judy, in the Champs 
Elysees. I wish you could go!” 

“IT shall, Suzon, the very first 
time you'll consent to go with me.” 

And the unexpected answer stam- 
mered forth before Suzon’s pride 
could curb it: “It—it costs thirty 
centimes, you know, on the back 
rows, and front rows fifty.” (Fifty 
centimes are less than four cents.) 

“Anyhow, we'll go, Suzon! I 
want very much to go,” came the 
decisive answer. And memories of 
the past, of the bright days before 
the war when the American friend 
knew Suzon’s mother, a sprightly 
French girl with beautiful clothes 
and a lovely home, rushed through 
her head. 


Sometimes the postman does 
strange things; and again, though 
less frequently, it is the hotel con- 
cierge who makes a mistake in the 
envelope he slips into your corre- 
spondence. That very night the 
American was so glad to find some 
letters in her box that she did not 
even look at the address on the first 
envelope she opened, and out of it 
fluttered some fascinating circulars 
and cards. 

“All France knows,” began the 
first one, “that the physical and es- 
thetic health of the next generation 
depends on the well-being of the 
children of today. The idea of 
vacations for all has spread widely 
and rapidly, and the associations 
which offer French children a few 
weeks’ visit to the country each 
year are too numerous to keep track 
of. 

“But that is not sufficient. 


, 


“For there are fifty-two weeks in 
the year and, beginning in Septem- 
ber, thousands of these children re- 
turn to a dark city street, a stifling 
lodging and only the memory of the 
pure air and the joyous and free 


diversion of the country. Too 
quickly the child’s rosy cheeks 
pale. 


(Continued on page 29.) 








READ THIS FIRST. 

Circumstances force Joyce and Gerry, the 
daughters of Professor Alford, who lives on 
a farm in Canada, to accompany their fa- 
ther into the wilds to find gold located by 
Nicko’s father, his old friend, who has been 
killed, Nicko thinks, by a group of outlaws 
known as Darroll’s Boys. They start out 
with two Indian guides from the reserva- 
tion, but One night an arrow is shot into 
the camp, and the Indians say it is a warn- 
ing from the Indians who have escaped 
from the reservation and returned to their 
old life, not to continue their search. Nicko 
speaks angrily to the guides, who promptly 
desert and take all the canoes with them. 
The party goes on alone, guided by Nicko, 
who has been Over the trail before. They 
Teceive two more arrow warnings. One 
morning Joyce wanders from the rest and 
finds an Indian wounded by a wolf; she 
gives him First Aid, and Running Deer 
says he will not forget. They reach Dil- 
man’s shack, the deserted home of the dead 
man who found the gold even before 
Nicko’s father, and from there find the nug- 
gets buried in a sack under a rock at Ris- 
ing Moon Creek. Here the Indians seize 
them and, for whiskey, turn them and the 
gold over to Darroll’s Boys in their cav+ 
stronghold. In the night they rouse to find 
themselves deserted by Darroll’s Boys and 
the cave besieged by the drunken Indians. 


CHAPTER XV 


Nee and the Professor ran 
forward, drawing their pis- 
tols as they ran, for there 
was only one language these men 
would understand. Nicko reached 
the opening first. As he sprang out 
upon the ledge a shrill cry greeted 
him, while the warrior who had 
climbed the cliff reeled to meet 
him, hatchet raised. 

But the fire-water proved to be a 
treacherous friend to the savage 
and suddenly Squando was seen to 
totter, fling up both arms and go 
toppling backwards. 

The Professor and the girls, for- 
getful of caution, had followed on 
Nicko’s heels, and not only saw the 
Redskin’s fall, but peered down to 
watch the scene below. 

Daylight had come, but the clean, 
gay sunshine did not bring reason 
back to the intoxicated assailants 
Their brains were clouded, their 
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impulse unanimous. Come what 
might come, they must kill the 
Yengees who had cheated them by 
giving them so little of the fire- 
water, and after a comparatively 
easy bargain, laughed in the faces 
of their red brothers with their 
hands over their mouths. They felt 
that the dignity of the redman, the 
pride of the Alonquin, the safety 
of those who escaped from the re- 
serve, were all at stake. 

At sight of the little group on 
the ledge above, a wild howl rose 
from the Indians, and a flight of 
arrows sped through the air, all 
falling short of the ledge. 

“Mirambo!” cried the savages, 
and the deep-throated wail was like 
the howling of wolves. 

“Oh, don’t let’s wait—don’t let’s 
look,” gasped Gerry. Her father 
put his arm about her. 

“Don’t be afraid, child,” he said 
tenderly, “but pray—pray that 
Heaven may show us the way out.” 

Nicko heard the remark and 
groaned. He couldn’t bear to see 
the fear on his brave little chum’s 
face. 

“T reckon we’ve got to keep those 
blighters from finding the way in,” 
he muttered. 

“True, boy,” agreed Alford, “if 
we could only be sure it was the 
only way in, but it can’t be. It’s 
not likely Darroll and Company 
left the Caves by climbing down 
from the ledge. They have both a 
back door and a stable. We are 
going to search for them.” 

They ran back along the passage. 

“Shall Nicko and I take one way 
and you and Joy another?” asked 
Gerry, gallantly rallying her pluck. 

“Better all stick together,” re- 
torted Nicko, “or it will end in be- 





ing hide and seek. We don’t know 
our way in these Caves.” 

“If only we had lamps,” said 
Gerry. “Oh, Joy, your electric 
torch ?” 

“T’ve got it,” said Joyce. “Here 
it is, Dad. Yours was left in the 








Shack, I know. And—do you 
think it would be a good thing to 
shout? Perhaps Darroll’s Boys 


haven’t all gone, after all.” 

“T’ll eat my boots if we see a 
shadow belonging to any of that 
crew again,” growled Nicko, who 
was feeling badly to think that after 
all he might have come to grips with 
the killer of his father. 

The caves in the cliffs might well 
have been likened to an immense 
warren. To save their lives the 
searchers could not have located 
those to which they had been taken 
on the preceding night. If only 
the Professor had been paying a 
holiday trip to the place he would 
have found enough to engage his 
interest for a month. But this was 
a different sort of experience. 

“We seem to be getting on to a 
lower level,” said Nicko, “but my 
bump of locality has gone. Say! 
No road.” 

A blank wall of sandstone rose 
before them. 

They could only right about face 
and hastily retrace their steps. The 
yelling of the Indians did not sound 
so audible. There was just a chance 
that their intoxication was reaching 
the point of stupor. 

“Shall we get back to the ledge?” 
asked Nicko. “And see what they 
are up to? If they are dead asleep 
we might get away down the Cliff— 
if we can locate the rope ladder.” 

It was a desperate expedient but 
there was a faint hope in it! . For 
an hour or more they wandered on 
along the passage till at last a faint 
light ahead told that the opening 
was before them. No fierce war- 
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rior cries rose to threaten them 
with Alonquin vengeance. All was 
silent below. 

As Nicko crept forward to peer 
cautiously down a strange sight met 
his eyes. Scattered in every direc- 
tion lay the redskins, mostly hud- 
dled as they had fallen in their 
overpowering sleep. It really looked 
as if some poisonous breath had 
swept through the forest and 
stricken the men as they stood. 

“If we can find the ladder,” said 
Nicko, “we might risk it.” 

Joyce caught her father’s 
sleeve. 

“Listen”, she urged. “I am sure 
I heard footsteps, along the pas- 
sage—heavy footsteps. I don’t 
think it can be an Indian.” 

“We'll soon see,” replied Alford 
grimly, and grasping his revolver 
he turned to lead the way. Not ten 
yards from the ledge a tall figure— 
the figure of a man—loomed out of 
the darkness. Joyce’s electric torch 
carried its thin line of light along 
the passage and reached the object 
blocking the way—an object which 
gave a brief exclamation at sight of 
the little party. The exclamation 
was echoed fiercely by Nicko who 
raised his revolver. 

“It’s Long Joe,” cried the boy, 
“Long Joe.” 


coat 


CHAPTER XVI 


NAKES!” echoed the new- 

comer, with much spirit. 

“Don’t be a fool. I’ve come 
to help you out of an ugly trap; 
put down your pop-gun and listen 
to common sense.” 

“You don’t understand,” retorted 
Nicko, “I’m Nicholas Rothay.” 

“That’s so! But you come along 
quietly. Yes—I know what you’ve 
got in your brain, boy, but I reckon 
I can kill that. Your dad’s death 
was the biggest accident on record. 
I—I’ll spin you the whole yarn— 
later. But at present we're going 
to quit, before trouble wakes up 
outside. You'd best remember the 
girls.” 

“That’s fairly spoken, I guess,” 
interrupted the Professor. “And 
the very fact of your coming back 
now proves your words, stranger. 
Nicko, remember the girls—and the 
sight we’ve just seen below.” 

Nicko’s head dropped. 

“T’d rather—lI'd rather die,” he 
muttered, “than owe my life to one 
of these hounds—the very one 
who-—— 

“T reckon we'd best beat it first,” 
said Long Joe, “I’ve got the horses 
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down by the grove—only three— 
but we can ride double. You'll 
want to be locating the river, say?” 

“Yes,” said the Professor briefly. 
If life were indeed being offered 
them it was no moment to think of 
those remaining nuggets left hid- 
den in Rising Moon Creek. 

Long Joe was already leading the 
way—a way they had wholly failed 
to locate, down a queer spiral stair 
cut at tremendous labor out of the 
sandstone. Down they scrambled, 
congratulating themselves they were 
not stout; at best it was a tight 
squeeze now and then for Alford. 
But at last the foot of the stair was 
reached and Long Joe without 
wasting time on words led them 
into a large cave which had evi- 
dently been used by the band as a 
stable, but which was empty now. 

“T guess I’d best go first,” he 
said, as he raised a heavy trap and 
allowed it to fall back. “The girls 
must lower themselves carefully, 
and I'll be below to catch them.” 

Joyce peered down into what 
seemed to be a dark hole. But she 
at least had faith in Long Joe and 
did not heed Nicko’s questioning 
murmur. 

It was a shock, but strong arms 
clipped her about the waist as she 
fell, and Long Joe set her on her 
feet. 

“Mum’s the word,” he whispered, 
“there may be some _ prowlers 
around here.” 

Joyce nodded; she was busy 
looking around. They seemed to be 
standing in a kind of pit where 
brambles and bushes grew so 
thickly overhead as to screen what 
lay beyond; the slopes of the hol- 
low were precipitous. But she was 
breathing the outer air. Above them 
must lie the forest. She shivered. 
No stronghold any longer protected 
them from the Redskins! 

Gerry dropped lightly from the 
place above. Joyce called it ‘place’ 
for it was so difficult to find a name 
for it. Would Long Joe try to 
catch Dad and Nicko? 

Evidently not! for he was al- 
ready beckoning to them as he crept 
forward, finding a path through the 
tangle of grasses and scrub. 

Plump! Her poor father! He 
didn’t seem to enjoy acrobatic ex- 
ercises, and his melancholy sigh as 
he picked himself up from a 
brambly bed brought a most heart- 
less grin to Long Joe’s face. Before 
they had started the upward climb 
Nicko joined them. He _ looked 
glum and sullen. Gerry’s fingers 
itched to shake him. It seemed to 


Gerry ungenerous not to wait to 
judge a friend in need before con- 
demning him. Neither of the girls 
were at all inclined to believe that 
this brown-faced lad with the dar- 
ing blue eyes was a murderer. 

But Long Joe was far too busy at 
present to talk. He knew better 
than any one what the danger 
would be when the Indians awoke. 
And his mouth set in stern deter- 
mination as he swung himself up 
by aid of a bough and leaned down 
to give Joyce a helping hand. Those 
girls were dandies—but yet he had 
not come back on a lone trail for 
sake of the girls! Nicko did not 
require aid; he still preserved his 
glum mood, and kept a little in the 
rear of the party. 

“To the left,” whispered Long 
Joe, “that clump. Three horses. 
I guess I'd better do a bit of scout- 
ing first.” 

He did not wait for a reply but 
crawled off in an opposite direction. 
Nicko bit his lip as he watched him 
go- He would have given a great 
deal to join that scouting. As it 
was he had to remain where he was. 
or rather follow his compénions to- 
wards the dense thicket where 
they found the horses, 

There was no question of mount- 
ing and riding off. They had com- 
pletely lost their bearings and would 
most probably have headed straight 
into the midst of their enemies. 

The minutes crawled with leaden 
feet. 

Had anything happened to Long 
Joe? 

Could he have brought them out 
from comparative safety to be mas- 
sacred in the forest? 

Though none of them spoke they 
were all anxious enough, for it 
seemed as if Long Joe would never 


come. Even the horses, having 
breakfasted, grew restless. Gerry 


stole to the edge of the thicket and 
peered out. 

Good! Good! here came the mis- 
sing man at a run, though he 
stooped as if afraid of being seen. 

“News?” rapped out Alford. 

Long Joe nodded. 

“T’ve cut the tethers to their 
horses. They’re still asleep. When 
they wake up they'll be thinking 
mostly about getting up into the 
Den. I reckon they have an idea it 
is a Whiskey Store. So much the 
better. We must ride at a gallop.” 

No further time was wasted. 
They saddled and were off. Gerry 
was mounted behind Long Joe. 
Joyce behind Nicko, the Professor 
was given the sole use of his horse. 








What intelligent little animals they 
were, too! They seemed to know 
quite as much about the situation as 
their masters, 

Not a sign did the party catch of 
their enemies, though at first they 
had glimpses of-stray Indian horses 
galloping free. 

“Say! is it the back trail you 
want?” asked Long Joe. “The 
river—as near Lone Pine clearing 
as we can get?” 

“What about canoes?” 
the Professor. 

Nicko was still dumb. 

Long Joe considered. 

“There are canoes at Speckled 
Trout Leap,” he said. “I guess 
we'd better head there, but we 
shan’t reach it today, for the nags 
are blown to start with. I guess 
though we’ve given the redskins 
enough to trouble them for the next 
four an’ twenty hours.” 

It was a difficult trail, but Long 
Joe knew his forest. He did not 
talk much either, knowing no doubt 
that these comrades were not ex- 
actly regarding him as a friend. 
But he stuck to his job and evening 
shadows found them far out of 
reach of their savage foes for the 
present. 

“Not forgetting the wolves,” 
hinted Joe, as the weary riders dis- 
mounted and tethered their 
steeds. “We've heard a 
good deal of the blighters 
lately, and one of our men 
had a narrow squeak. Spent 
the night in a tree! We'll 
have a cheerful blaze in 
spite of the heat. Say, you 
kids must be fairly beat.” 

Joyce and Gerry had 
about reached the end of 
their tethers, though they 
smiled bravely. 

“We could cook the sup- 
per.” said Joyce, “if—if 
only you would light the 
fire.” 

Long Joe nodded and 
turned to Nicko. 

“Say!” he drawled, “that’s 
our job.” 

Nicko turned in search of 
sticks at once. He wasn’t 
accepting overtures of 
comradeship from the man 
he had vowed vengeance 
against. But Long Joe cor- 
nered him close to a lake- 
side, out of sight of the 
camp. 

“Say,” said Long Joe 
quietly, “we’d best lay that 
ghost, Rothay. I know what 
you think, and if it were 


suggested 
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true I’d give you leave to blow my 
brains out. But it’s a long way 
off the truth, as I mean to let you 
know.” 

“Don’t forget I saw what hap- 
pened,” said Nicko hoarsely. “I 
tell you, though I can’t get equal 
with you now, I mean to make you 
pay for that black treachery.” 

“IT guess you won't,” said Long 
Joe still more quietly, “if you’re 
your father’s son. He was a fine 
fellow, was Hal Rothay, and he 
saved me from black ruin when my 
feet were over the edge. He was 
some friend to me—before I was 
Long Joe of Darroll’s Boys; and 
when I located him with you upon 
Star River, | vowed to repay him. 
I knew Darroll’s game. He meant 
to stick to Rothay’s trail, for he had 
the wind up about the nuggets. I 
knew that, and I fixed up with my- 
self to warn Rothay. I went out 
into the forest to find him, but I 
missed: him. As I was getting back 
to where the Boys were located I 
saw something move behind a clump 
of bushes, and—fool-like—thinking 
it was a stray wolf, I fired. 

“T killed my only friend. You 
can guess why I beat it when I knew 
the truth and saw you. I’m not a 
mealy-mouthed cur to whine over 
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No sound broke the silence around. 


, he said. 
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what’s done, but I swear I’d have 
been glad to lie in Hal Rothay’s 
place that day. And—if you want 
the end of the story—it’s this. I 
came back on a lone trail for the 
sake of the friend I shot by mistake. 
If you don’t believe me—I reckon 
somehow he does.” 

Nicko gave a gasp and out went 
his hand. 

There are some tales of whose 
truth there can be no doubt. 

“Shake”, said he. 

Long Joe shook. 


Cuaprer XVII 


T was quite a supper party after 

all under the sentinel pine trees 

of the wilds. The sight of Nicko 
and Long Joe returning, not only 
with fuel for the fire but in friendly 
comradeship, did more than any- 
thing to restore the girls’ energy 
and cheer. 

Cooking must be done, and there 
were rations in the saddle-bags of 
the horses. 

Long Joe had another tale to tell 
as they sat around the dying blaze 
under the stars. 

“Darroll played a skunk’s game,” 
“If it hadn’t been for the 
boy Darkie 1 should never have 
guessed it. Of course, having got 


the gold and broken his 
rule about never giving 


the Redskins whiskey, he 
knew he would have to give 
the wilds a wide berth for 
a time. So as soon as the 
Indians started drinking he 
gave the order to saddle up. 
It was to be a night ride to 
Black Bear Lake where we 
should be out of reach of 
the Redskins. One of the 
boys asked what had be- 
come of your bunch and 
Darroll lied, saying you had 
all quit at once as you knew 
where to locate your horses. 
So that was the end of the 
worry. But we hadn’t put 
six miles of forest between 
the Den and ourselves be- 
fore young Darkie sidles 
his horse up to mine. 
“Say, Joe,” he gabbled, 
“you knew that bunch of 
prospectors. Well, Dar- 
roll’s played a low game on 
them. He’s left them in 
the Den, girls and all, so as 
to be rid of them for one 
thing, and to keep the Red- 
skins quiet for another. 
But—I can’t stand it! I 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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Cooking in Camp 


BY LESLIE VARICK PERKINS 


First Concerning Bread 


And Then Dealing With 


“Who has not met with Camp-made 
bread 

Rolled out of putty and weighted 
with lead?” 
—Kephart, after Tom Hood. 


But why should camp bread gen- 
erally be so awful? Everyone 
knows that it usually is until it has 
been made, and made, and made; 
and then one fine day it is perfect. 
Why? Well, it’s a combination of 
things, probably. In the first place, 
you must measure accurately and 
follow directions absolutely. (This 
applies especially to the use of bak- 
ing powder.) Learn the capacity of 


your tin cup before you go to camp, - 


and don’t forget it! In the second 
place, your fire must be good and of 
the right kind. Most camp bread is 
baked in small proportions, such as 
biscuit form, and should be cooked 
quickly over a hot fire. Loaf bread, 
however, must be baked slowly, as 
in an oven. 

Well I remember my first experi- 
ence in baking bread in a frying 
pan! After being assured that the 
result of following directions would 
be a “golden-brown loaf,” great was 
my grief to discover that my bread 
was burned to a crisp on one side, 
and pasty on the other. And as I 
followed the rest of the rule, “hot 
bread should always be broken, not 
cut,” I found I had a dandy piece 
of elastic in my hands! But that 
was the first time; I have better 
uck now. 


t. 3 


ye, 
ays 


everyone should learn to make a 
couple of kinds of bread, because 
bread is a welcome addition to camp 
menus, as well as being the “staff 
of life.’ There are Dough Boys 
and pancakes, and Johnny cake and 
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biscuits, all answering the same pur- 
pose, but affording a variety. Don’t 
shirk making all kinds; you won't 
be sorry. 

When on short camping trips and 
travelling light, Dough Boys are the 
simplest of baking powder breads, 
made as follows: Have a good bed of 
hardwood coals; peel and sharpen 
one end of a nice green stick, about 
two feet long and half an inch in di- 
ameter at the butt end. Mix a cup- 
ful of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder and a pinch of salt. 
Add water and mix a stiff, dry 
dough. Don’t handle any more than 
necessary, as handling makes the 
dough tough. Divide the dough in 
half and wind one portion spirally 
on your sharpened stick. Prop 
your stick so the doughy end will 
be about four to six inches above 
the coals, and turn as dough browns. 
When well browned, slide roll off 
stick, split and butter. Cook second 
portion the same way. 


BAKING BREAD IN FRYING PAN 


Fry the fat out of a piece of ba- 
con and pour into a mixture of 2 
cups of flour, 1 teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, %4 teaspoonful of salt. 
Add water to make a smooth, stiff 
batter and put into frying pan. 
Place four stones about 114 inches 
high. a short distance from fire, in 
such a position that the frying pan 
can rest on them steadily. Rake 
coals from the fire, between stones, 
and put pan in place over them. 
Put lid on and cover with coals. 
Lid should be raised, with coals on 
it, about every five minutes, to see 
that bread is not browning too fast. 
To raise lid with coals in place on 
it, put knife blade under lid on each 
side and lift evenly an inch or two. 
If bread is browning too fast, re- 
move some of the coals; if not fast 
enough, put on more coals above 
and below. Bread should be done 
in about twenty-five minutes. 


Ground 
Matters 


Holes in the 
And Other 


JOHNNY CAKE 
Warwick S. Carpenter. 


Mix at home before starting : 

1 quart of yellow corn meal, 
granulated. 

1 pint white flour. 

YZ cup sugar. 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 

1 teasponful salt. 

In camp, mix into a quite heavy 
batter with milk or water and let 
stand a few minutes until it gets 
light and puffy. Grease frying pan 
with bacon fat, and drop batter in 
by spoonfuls. Do not turn until top 
has begun to set. 

If less water is used, the whole 
mixture may be put in the frying 
pan at once, baked from the bottom 
up over coals until the top has set, 
and then turned. 


AF 


PANCAKES 

1 quart of flour. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

2 teaspoonfuls sugar or 4 of mo- 
lasses. 

2 level teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der. 

Make smooth batter with water, 
not too thin, but thin enough to 
pour from spoon. Stir out lumps. 
Put frying pan over fire, grease 
with salt pork held in split stick. 
Pan must be hot enough to make 
batter sizzle when it is poured in. 
Pour batter from spoon until pan is 
half full. When edges of pancakes 
become brown and stiff, shake the 
pan to be sure the cake is free, and 
then flop in air to turn. This is a 
dandy trick to learn, but many times 
your pancake will land in the fire! 
It has to be tossed high enough to 
insure its turning, you know, but 
don’t take your eyes from it. 





(Continued on page 38.) 
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LIFE-BUOY AND LINE PRACTICE 


These Spring days are splendid 
hiking weather and while it is not 
possible for many Scouts—except 
those living in the South—to go 
swimming out-doors at this time of 
the year, it is possible to practice 
throwing the life-line and ring-buoy 
on hikes. 

I hope the time will come soon 
when every troop owns a life buoy 
and line of its own to carry on 
hikes, to use in camp, and to prac- 
tice rope handling with. In order 
to bring this about, the Red Cross 
had made a big reduction in the cost 
of life buoy and lines, and has re- 
duced the size from nineteen to six- 
teen inches in diameter. The ma- 
terial of the buoy the Red Cross 
uses is solid cork covered with can- 
vas, and is well painted white with 
red bands. On the front it says 
“Life Saving Corps” and has a red 
cross. On the back is a nice blank 
space to put the Troop name and 
number and city, if desired. With a 
canvas carrying bag this could be 
taken on all hikes with the first 
aid pouch, and contribute to the 
preparedness of the organization. 
Every girl should be able to throw 
the life-buoy accurately fromtwenty 
to forty feet. And she ought to 
know how to take the end of the 
line which has the wooden float and 
throw it accurately from theground 
into a second story window in case 
of fire. 


BEWARE OF LANDINGS 


Just the other day I was on the 
Potomac River with one of my as- 
sociates and as we were cooking 
our beef and bacon on a hill side 
near a spring, we heard a big splash 
and wild shrieks below us. We 
abandoned our meal and slid down 
the hillside to find a girl on the 
bank, and another struggling in the 
water, while their skiff was drifting 
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out into the stream. Without hear- 
ing the explanations we could re- 
construct the story. Landing from 
a houseboat on the other shore to 
get water from the spring, the first 
girl had stepped out without taking 
the bowline of the row boat with 
her. Her friend, coming from the 
back of the boat, dislodged it from 
the bank and it was drifting out be- 
fore she started to step ashore. The 
shore was rocky and the water is 
quite bold on the Virginia shore, 
and with one foot in the boat and 
the other on the boat she slipped 
into the water. Luckily she knew 
enough about swimming to strike 
out for shore and we helped her 
out, calmed her hysteria and re- 
covered the boat with our canoe. 
Had she not known enough about 
swimming to strike out, she would 
have gone down in the muddy 
water, which is full of deep holes, 
and though both of us were life 
saving instructors, we might have 
had a difficult time in recovering 
her body in time to’ save her life. 
The first one out of the boat should 
secure it and steady it for the rest 
to get out, and be responsible for 
making fast the painter, as the bow 
line is called. 


A WARNING 


Indeed this incident brings me to 
another warning. That is about the 
extra care needed when you take 
water trips out of season or in the 
lesser used waterways—wherever, 
in case of accident to the boat or 
canoe, the possibilities of being 
picked up promptly are quite re- 
mote. Preparedness is more than 
ever necessary and every safety 
precaution that hike leaders can 
think of should be taken. This 
especialiy means care in loading 
boats and having a proper propor- 
tion of life savers and swimmers to 
care for non-swimmers. The wa- 
ter is cold in early spring over a 


Ripples 


By the Water Scout, 
Commodore W. E. Longfellow 
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large portion of the country and to 
be suddenly submerged means a 
shock. With a biting wind blowing 
it is difficult to hang on long, wait- 
ing to be picked up. In event of an 
overturn, balance the people on op- 
posite sides of the boat and lash 
the wrists across so no matter how 
cold you get you cannot drop off. To 
be sure, leave one hand free to 
swim and keep warm or to wave to 
attract attention. 


TO LIFT A BODY FROM A DEAD LEVEL 
TO THE FIREMAN’S CARRY 


In this connection I want to give 
you a method of lifting a body from 
a dead level to the Fireman’s Carry, 
as it was worked out by Captain C. 
Milo Godfrey, Instructor and Ex- 
aminer of the American Red Cross 
Life Saving at Seaside, Ore. 


Place body on the back, stand 
straddle limbs, facing  subject’s 
body, grasp the legs underneath the 
knees, drawing heels well up against 
the hips, feet about ten inches apart, 
knees together. 

You then place your toes against 
those of the subject, so the feet can- 
not slip, lean forward grasping sub- 
ject’s wrists, holding his knees to- 
gether with either your knees or el- 
bows; then, by quickly throwing 
vour weight backward, the subject 
is drawn forward on to his feet and, 
before he can fall, you release your 
right hand and catch him in the 
Fireman’s Carry. 

This method does away with the 
lifting, as the body is brought to 
the perpendicular by counterbalance, 
while the weight is still on the 
ground, thus relieving the rescuer 
of the most difficult part of the lift. 
I recently taught this to the 
Boston Police Department with 
success, finding that putting the pa- 
tient’s feet close together and hold- 
ing them by making a V of the res- 
cuer’s feet, worked out very nicely. 
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Snakedom 


BY EDWIN A. OSBORNE 


Long Island 


AVE you ever participated 

in some out door sports dur- 

ing which a snake unfortu- 
nately happened to make its ap- 
pearance? And did you notice the 
great commotion its presence 
caused? You probably took part 
in it! And did you agree with the 
almost unanimous opinion of those 
present that the best thing to do 
was to dispose of the unfortunate 
reptile as speedily as possible? 

I am afraid so. And unless there 
were some persons there who were 
familiar with reptiles and their 
beneficial characteristics, the life 
of one more snake was crushed out 
before any further activity was re- 
sumed. 

And what is the reason for this 
antagonistic attitude towards the 
crawling creatures? None other 
than inherited instinct that can be 
traced back to the days when men 
lived in caves, went about bare- 
footed and consequently had to be 
careful where they placed their 
feet. 

Indeed, no living creature has in- 
curred more enmity than the snake. 
The feeling is universal. How of- 
ten do we hear that familiar wood- 
land phrase—‘“There’s a_ snake. 
Quick, kill it!” It echoes year after 
year from the coral reefs of Florida 
to the rocky coast of Maine, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, just be- 
cause man has stubbornly refused 
to listen to reason or to familiarize 
himself with the useful qualities of 
these crawling creatures. The 
feeling with which the average per- 
son regards the snake is best ex- 
plained by a well known naturalist 
who after lecturing on herpetology 
throughout the country declared: 
““A snake is a snake no matter how 
good he is; and the inimical feeling 
toward him appears to be concrete 
and beyond destruction.” But I— 
and I have devoted half my life to 
the study of snakes—beg to differ 
with the naturalist who made this 
statement. I believe that by_ de- 
monstrating to persons unfamiliar 


Commissioner of the Reptile Society of America 


with reptiles their most beneficial 
habits, the good they accomplish, 
and the methods employed in dis- 
tinguishing the poisonous ones from 
the harmless ones, this mistaken 
impression will gradually die out. 

I have found that the reason why 
sO many young people are unfami- 
liar with snakes is due largely to 
the prevalence of fabulous narra- 
tives concerning certain kinds. 
When such misinformation is im- 
bedded in their minds when they 
are little, it is only natural that they 
should grow up with a terrible fear 
in their hearts for a variety of ani- 
mated creation more beneficial than 
many of our four-footed creatures. 
Indeed, I well remember the tales | 
heard when a boy, the stories that 
made me look on the snake as the 
most horrible thing ever created 
until I decided to investigate some 
of these accounts. And what a sur- 
prise I had when I learned that 
there was no such thing as a “Hoop 
Snake”! Nor did any snake join his 
body together after it had been 
severed into small pieces! Nor did 
a reptile, beaten to death in the 
morning, wait until sundown to 
breathe his last! And when I 
had found these stories untrue | 
resolved to make a special study of 
the creatures and to do my utmost 
to explode the fabulous tales so of- 
ten related regarding them. and to 
aid each and every man, woman 
and child to know better the limb- 
less woodland folks, 

During the past few vears I have 
lectured to thousands of Girl 
Scouts and have been more than 
pleased to learn that, thanks to 
scout teachings, almost all the girls 
who have given any part of their 
time to nature study know some- 
thing about snakes. Perhaps seven 
Scouts out of ten are well aware of 
the beneficial characteristics of the 
snakes found in the United States. 
But there are thousands who are 
still unfamiliar with the subject, 
who do not know how the venom- 
ous reptiles can be distinguished 
from the harmless ones, nor ex- 


actly what snakes are most useful 
to mankind. And a great many of 
these girls will be in camp this sum- 
mer, and will meet Mr. Snake in 
the woods some fine day. I want 
them to realize that the chances 
are they are encountering a per- 
fectly reputable citizen who should 
command their respect, not their 
dislike—and I know Scouts believe 
in fair play. 

The United States of America is 
remarkably rich in reptile life. We 
have one hundred and eleven spe- 
cies of snakes in this country, and 
of these only seventeen are venom- 
ous! But before we discuss how to 
identify and locate the bad citizens, 
I want to say a few words about the 
good ones. There is not much space 
for this, but I must give mention to 
at least several of the most conspic- 
uous good citizen snakes. The Bull 
Snakes of the South and West may 
well be placed at the head of the list 
of useful snakes; and second as a 
destroyer of rodents in every area 
which he occupies we can place the 
Blacksnake, whose range of distri- 
bution extends from the eastern 
part of the United States into Can- 
ada, southward throughout Florida, 
and westward to the prairie re- 
gions. No other form of zoological 
animated creation can perform the 
work of these species ; their records 
in wiping out rodents in certain 
sections of the country are without 
parallel. 


Then we have the Gopher Snakes 
of the South and West, and the 
Milk Snakes of virtually every sec- 
tion of the country. Incidentally 
their name was not given them be- 
cause of their fondness for milk, 
but merely because they are so of- 
ten about cow barns in search of 
mice. 

There are countless other snakes 
about which I could write volumes. 
You see, I’m fond of them! For 
they are all interesting and each 
possesses some special distinguish- 
ing trait. For instance—there is 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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DO you want a 
pillow for camp, 
a gay bandanna, 
a bright scarf 
that you can de- 
sign and color 
to suit yourself? 
And _ perhaps 
earn your 
craftsman’s badge while you are 
making it? It might not be a bad 
idea for your whole troop to go in 
for this at once, and all learn to- 
gether. 

If you’ve never experimented 
with a dye-pot, you don’t know 
what fun you’ve missed. Try tie- 
dyeing. You'll like it. 

First of all be sure to pick the 
right kind of material, material that 
is suitable. Unbleached linen or 
muslin, loosely woven, and cotton 
crepe are best for pillow tops and 

















All There 


Is 


BY ANN MULLANY 


table runners. For bandanna, soft 
crepes without ribs, are most satis- 
factory, while ties, neckerchiefs 
and mufflers require silk. 

When you are buying your «dye, 
tell the clerk whether you want dye 
for cotton and linen or for silk and 
wool so that you may get the right 
kind; cotton and silk require dif- 
ferent sorts of dyes. Cotton and 
linen are made from _ vegetables, 
while silk and wool are animal 
products. And, too, the first two 
nearly always must be _ boiled, 
while the others need only to be 
dipped. 

The pillow top shown here has 
the simplest design for a beginner 
to try. A piece of unbleached mus- 
lin, eighteen inches square, is used. 

There are two ways of tying, the 
“marble method” and the “sewing 
method”. You may choose between 
them. The “marble method” has 


To 


It 


the advantage of not leaving any 
holes in your material as the “sew- 
ing method” might. But the “mar- 
ble method” can be used only when 
the design wanted is circular while 
the “sewing method” may be ap- 
plied to patterns of different shapes 
such as squares, diamonds, oblongs, 
and so forth. 

For the “marble method” place 
a large marble in the exact center 
of your square and draw the ma- 
terial smoothly over it, then tie with 
rubber bands twisted tightly around 
the material for a depth of two 
inches. About an inch and a half 
below the first tying, tie again with 
rubber bands for a depth of one 
inch. Proceed with the corners in 
the same way, but there, have your 
two tying bands less than an inch 
in depth and skip, let us say, an 
inch and a quarter in between them. 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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For the first 
How Many More time in the his- 
Like This tory of scout- 
Boston Troop? ing in Boston, 

as far as is 
known, four girls in one troop— 
Troop 11 -— were simultaneously 
awarded the Golden Eaglet at one 
of their regular weekly meetings. 
And two other memebrs of the same 
troop had almost qualified for the 
same honor, but could not pass their 
examinations quite in time to be 
granted their award on the same oc- 
casion. 


The Pine Cone 
Princess Nadonis Troop of Nas- 
White-Eagle. sawadox, Va., 

has changed its 
name to the White Eagle for a very 
delightful reason. They wished 
thus to honor Princess Nadonis 
White-Eagle of the Ojibways, an 
Indian writer and poet, who has be- 
come much interested in the troop. 
Chief White-Eagle, the husband of 
the Princess, is the great-grandson 
of Chief Big Canoe. Naturally, the 


scouts, with this incentive, are gath- 
ering much Indian history and lore 
that is making the olden times very 
real to them. 


Scouts in Vanda- 
Parrots From lia, Ill., have sent 
Peanuts. word of a success- 

ful afternoon in 
which they made some money 
toward their uniforms. The affair 
was held in the home of the cap- 
tain, and tea was served by a patrol 
working for their hostess badges. 
Among the novelties sold were “gay 
little parrots on perches, made from 
a peanut and crepe paper; some 
beautiful paper flowers which had 
been dipped in paraffine; and deco- 
rated boxes, as well as homemade 
candy.” 


Another good sale 
G for Girl suggestion comes 
And Also from Indian Head, 
For Gift. Md. The scouts held 

a bazaar, with a table 
representing each letter in G-I-R-L 
S-C-O-U-T-S, and two girls in 
charge of each table. On the front 
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of the table was the letter, heavily 
black and twenty-four inches high, 
so that the whole line spelled the 
name. Then at table G were gifts 
and “grabbage’; at table I they 
sold ice cream; R stood for rings, 
ribbons, roses and remnants; L for 
lime and lemonade; S for stamps 
and stationery; C for cake and 
candy; O was for office, and at this 
booth love letters were written and 
sold for a nickle apiece; U stood 
for utensils, T for toys, and S for 
sandwiches. They held the affair 
two nights, had music and dancing, 
and made money. 


The Tuesday 
Suggest This Arts Club of 
To Your Town. Moundsville, 

W. Va., last 
year offered four prizes of five dol- 
lars each to scouts in Camp Loubon, 
for the best troop bird, tree and 
butterfly study made in camp. An- 
other five dollars was offered for 
the best diary kept during the time, 
descriptive of camp life. At the 
end of the camp season, judges 
passed upon the material submitted. 
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A California 
Hike. 


It depends on 
where you live, 
what kind of a hike 
you can take! 
While the New York and Brooklyn 
scouts take theirs climbing up into 
the Statue of Liberty, perhaps, out 
in California they climb the moun- 
tains. Here are some alluring ex- 
tracts from the account of a trip 
that Troop 2 of Atascadero took 
up to the highest point of the Santa 
Lucias. Mrs. N. E. Harris, the 
captain, writes: 

“Tt was a very stiff climb up the 
rugged face of the mountain, but 
frequent halts were made, and the 
girls more than enjoyed looking 
back and picking out the familiar 
landmarks of Atascadero, far below 
in the distance. It did not take any 
stretch of the imagination to fancy 
you were right in the highlands of 
Scotland, for the hills were cov- 
ered with masses of purple, pink, 
white and yellow, and with the love- 
ly blue and purple mountains in the 
far distance it presented at ever step 
a picture to thrill the soul of any 
artist. . . 


“Coming down, it was surely a 
rough descent, right through the 
chapparal, ’way down into a canyon 
—a truly wonderful experience, and 
such wonderful flowers and ferns! 
And coming nearly to the bottom 
of the canyon, we were overjoyed 
to hear a mountain stream cascad- 
ing over the rocks, wonderful in 
color, and covered with velvety lich- 
ens, and close along its banks grew 
a beautiful thicket of bay. 

“Just before starting home, one 
of the girls thought she would have 
one last delicious drink from the 
spring, and slid in off the slippery 
bank, plunging face downward into 
the black muck. When she emerged 
and stood with her arms stretched 
out, dripping from head to foot, she 
presented a sight that would have 
put to shame the famous scarecrow 
of the ‘Wizard of Oz.’ She was 
washed off, dressed in the coat of 
another scout, and started for home 
not the least dampened in spirits 
from her muddy bath. 

“Tf, as our beloved ‘Great Scout,’ 
Theodore Roosevelt, said, ‘A good 
scout is a pathfinder, a good scout is 








not a quitter, a good scout has 
sand,’ surely all the girls of Atasca- 
dero troop and the friends who ac- 
companied them on this wonderful 
day of scouting can qualify.” 


From Buffalo 
comes the news 
that a Grace 
Episcopal Church 
Scout Band has 
heen organized among the girls and 
boys of Troops 13 and 84. The 
girls furnish six cornets, two trom- 
bones, cymbals, a clarinet and an 
alto horn. 

Buffalo also had its annual swim- 
ming meet recently, in which Troop 
3 took over the banner won last 
vear by Troop 6, with Troop 6 com- 
ing in a close second. They report 
that “the dashes and the floating 
contests produced more noise from 
the cheering section than a hotly 
contested basketball game. The 
floating contest in which the winner 
was the swimmer who remained 
afloat longest aroused more noisy 
enthusiasm even than the dashes.” 


Wouldn’t You 
Like To Hear 
Them? 
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Camp Tall Trees at Media, Pa., 
will open on June 16th for the 
Fifth National Training School for 
Girl Scout Officers. We are very 
fortunate in our staff ofinstructors, 
practically all of whom are First 
Class Scouts who have taken train- 
ing at other National Training 
Schools as well as at Media. Miss 
E. Gwen Martin, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, will act as Commandant; 
Miss Leslie Varick Perkins as Ad- 
jutant ; and Miss Viola MacGowan 
as business manager. Miss Anne 
Chapin, who will have the singing, 
is well known from her collectionof 
Songs of the First National Train- 
ing Camp; she comes to us from 
Boston and Long Pond. Mrs. Her- 
sey Thomas will give the Nature 
Lore. Miss Eudora Feaster is the 
resident nurse. Our swimming in- 
struction will be particularly strong 
as Miss Anne Kean, who will be in 


Miss Louise Price is to be in 
Camp on the 26th, 27th, and 28th 
of June when a special three days’ 
course for Council members will be 
given. It is hoped that not only 
the Philadelphia Council members, 
but many others from Region 3. 
will attend. 

On Sunday, June 23rd, the 
Training School will go to Valley 
Forge by motor, stopping at Berwyn 
for a picnic lunch and swim at the 
home of Miss Ellen Mary Cassatt, 
Commissioner. 


The Girl Scout Radio Corps has 
over 150 members listening in. The 
award for the best essay on “What 
a Girl Scout Should Be” was won 
by Gladys Hinnett, Troop 30, and 
the prize for the article on “My 
Favorite Heroine and Why She 
Would Make a Good Scout” was 
won by Thelma Walker, of Rox- 

















The Officers and Eleven Second Class Scouts of Troop 9 
from the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 


charge, holds the world’s champi- 
onship in long distance swimming 
and is well known in Philadelphia 
as a very capable teacher, and Miss 
Perkins and Miss Feaster both hold 
the Red Cross Life Saving Badge. 
Miss Julia Williamson will teach 
story-telling and Brownie work. 

The campfire talks are to be es- 
pecially interesting. We have se- 
cured Samuel Scoville, Jr., who 
will speak June 18th on the “World 
of the Wild Folk”; Miss Del Rose 
Macon, who will speak on “How to 
Give Plays”; Mr, George Ashley, 
Pennsylvania State Geologist, is 
arranging three talks on Geology, 
one for each week; and Mrs. Cece- 
lia Deubig of the Life Saving Di- 
vision of the Red Cross, will spend 
three days in camp. 


borough, who is interested in Scout- 
ing, but has no troop near her home. 
A third award was given to Ruth 
Walker, of Troop No. 110 for her 
very fine article combining both 
subjects, in applying the ten Scout 
Laws to a nurse’s life with Florence 
Nightingale as her heroine. All 
these papers were broadcasted from 
Station WFI, Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s, Philadelphia, andcreated 
a great deal of interest. Two 
groups of nurses have asked for 
copies of Ruth Walker’s paper and 
expect to print it in theirmagazines. 
The Philadelphia Garden Club have 
given two very interesting talks, 
one by Mrs. William Redwood 
Wright on Wild Flowers and the 
other by Mrs. Bayard Henry on 


the Wissahickon. At the last meet- 
ing of the Radio Corps for this 
spring the winning chorus of the 
Court of Awards was sung. We 
are very anxious to know if any 
Girl Scouts outside of the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey suburbs 
of Philadelphia have been listening 
in to any of these meetings. 


The two women’s posts of the 
American Legion as well as the 
Women’s Over-Seas Service League 


are co-operating with the Girl 
Scouts. Post 112, made up of 


nurses, has sent two of its members 
to take a Training Course and they 
hope to act as Captains and organ- 
ize a troop next autumn. Members 
of this post have given courses in 
First Aid. The Post which is 
made up of Yeomenettes is plan- 
ning to do special work during the 
summer, and is arranging picnics 
and hikes for the troops who do not 
go to Camp. Two doctors from the 
Women’s Over-Seas Service League 
have offered their services in 
examining the girls before they go 
to Camp and several members have 
helped by giving First Aid Courses 
and talks on various subjects. The 
League gave a large benefit for the 
Disabled Soldier Shop and Work 
Room; and the Girl Scout Officers 
acted as ushers and also assisted in 
taking the men back to the hospital. 


June 2nd on the Camp grounds, 
the Philadelphia Scouts will hold a 
Field Day and County Fair which 
will open with a parade with all 
Scouts either in uniform or in 
fancy costume. Blue ribbons will 
be awarded for the best troop, inge- 
nuity and lack of expense to be con- 
sidered in making the awards. 
Each district is to have a tent in 
which to display a freak; ballyhoo 
men will be stationed outside. 
There will be a pet show in which 
live, stuffed, passive, and active 
animals will be exhibited. There 
will be classes for dogs, chickens, 
ducks, rabbits, turtles, teddy bears, 
cuddle bunnies, gingham dogs, and 
calico cats. There will be a special 
prize for the best trained animal 
and for the sweetest animal with 
the largest bow. Every Scout 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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GBB These Answers from Chicago 


At sunset spectors should stand 
at attention. 

The flag is called the Star 
Spankled Banner, Old Glory, and 
The Stars and Stipes. 

John Paul Jones was the first 
man who unfurled the stars and 
stripes in worship. 

Tradition says that this flag was 
made by the ladies of Portsmouth 
Harbor from their gowns and their 
mothers. 

France 


flag. 


offered salution to the 


And These from Beverly, Mass. 


The flag should be highered at 
sunrise and lowered at sunset. 

When a flag is being rose or 
lowered a Girl Scout should if in 
uniform salute if not stand at at- 
tention. 

A flag should not be sold as mer- 
chandise, 


In California 


Scout (shown a yard-stick and 
told to estimate the height of her 
captain): “Miss Ebright is a hun- 
dred and cighty-eight inches tall.” 


Guess this from Philadelphia 


A member of Troop 83 an- 
nounced that they had just been out 
to Fairmount Park where they paid 
a visit to The Academy of Fishes. 

(Yes, it begins with an A-q-) 


In the Trolley 


Conductor :—“This transfer has 
expired.” 

Health - Scout: —‘‘No wonder, 
with all these windows down!” 











This from England. How Do YOU 


Pronounce It ? 


Ligrut. (anxious to explain in an 
interesting way how to measure dis- 
tances): “Now, suppose you are 
in charge of a Bathing Patrol, and 
you see a buoy some way from the 
shore. Some of your Patrol haven't 
passed their 50 yards’ swimming 
test, and you want to find out if it 
is safe to let them swim out to the 
buoy; standing on the shore, you 
pull down the brim of your hat till 
you can just see the buoy, and rest 
your chin on your chest. Then you 
turn, acting as the centre of a circle. 
until you are facing inland and the 
brim of your hat is in line with 
some easily seen object, like a tree 
or bush.” 

Ist GuipE: “Oh, then, that 
would be the same distance away as 
the buoy!” 

Lirut. (pleased to find so much 
intelligence) : “Then you'd be able 
to pace out the distance quite easily, 
you see.” 

2np GuipE: “And what 
the boy, Lieutenant ? 
the water?” 


about 
Is he still in 


A Greedy Brownie 


Clerk: “Now see here, I can't 
spend the whole day showing you 
penny toys. Do you want the earth 
with a little red fence around it for 
one cent?” 

Brownie : 
of bliss) 


(drawing a long sigh 
“Oh, let me see it!” 


Those Smartie Boys A gain 


First Scout: “What is it from 
which you may take away all its let- 
ters and it still remains the same?” 

Second Scout: “Dunno, what?” 

First: “‘‘A letter box.” 


Second: “Huh! I remember 
the day when the teacher wiped the 
whole alphabet off the blackboard 
and yet U and I were left!” 

First: “I know a word and the 
moment you add another letter to 
it it is gone!” 


Second: “You don’t say! 
What’s it?” 

First: “One.” 

Second: “And I know a word 


of four letters and if you take one 
letter away there is only one left.” 





First: “Huh?” 
Second: “Yes—gone.” 
First: “Gee!” 
Second: “Yes.” 
From Boys’ Life 
And Yet Again 
Steve: “Let me have a dime and 


Ill change it into fifteen cents for 
you. 

Sam: “Sure, here you are.” 

Steve enters a store and comes 
out eating a five cent cruller. 

Sam: “ how about 
fifteen ?” 

Steve: “Here’s five cents change, 
I’ve got a five cent cruller and the 
fellow in the store has the other 
five cents. Ain’t that fifteen, I say, 
ain’t that fifteen?” 

From Boys’ Life 


Say, that 


Did a Girl Scout Ever — 


The Scoutmaster returned and 
found the log cabin door locked. 
After a lot of trouble he got in by 
one of the windows. Tacked over 
the fireplace he found a bit of paper 
on which was written: 

“Have gone on a hike. You 
will find the key outside under the 
third big rock from the door. 
Tender foot.” 


From Boys’ Life 








Mountains 


row. It was to be a long hike, a 
steep hike, deliberately designed to 
try the mettle of the most seasoned. 
Observing that Cherry was in the 
center of the group cherished and 
deterred to, the hardy youth who 
had proposed it leaned over cere- 
moniously and invited her to accom- 
pany them. 

There was an instant’s awkward 
pause. Uncertain of herself, Cher- 
ry cast a swift glance at Gwen. As 
if she read an appeal in her cousin’s 
look, Gwen instantly leaned forward 
to speak, and in that instant Cherry 
suffered a revulsion of feeling. 
Gwen would produce her weak an- 
kle, Cherry thought, and with that 
faintly sarcastic air which she found 
so impossible to bear. Her cheeks 
flamed, her breath came hard; be- 
fore Gwen could speak, she spoke 
herself, scarcely knowing she was 
on the brink before she took the 
plunge. 

“Go! Of course I'll go! I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything!” 
Her indignant eyes dared Gwen to 
say one word of ankles, although 
hers seemed to be curling right un- 
der her where she sat. She was so 
intensely aware of her own courage 
and her own tremors that she didn’t 
hear the words that Gwen really 
spoke. 

“T’m awfully glad, dear,” was 
what Gwen said; and Cherry could 
not know that Gwen meant it. 

A month in the mountains, living 
out-doors all day in an air that was 
in itself a tonic, sleeping the sleep 
of the healthy and young nine hours 
a night, eating three times a day 
plain and wholesome food and plen- 
ty of it, and strengthening an ankle 
presumably weak by surreptitious 
walks up and down the canyon had 
done more for Cherry, in the hard- 
ening of muscle and steadying of 
nerve, than even she suspected. 
Now that it was put to the test on 
this hike, glorious and severe, it was 
the keenest pleasure she had ever 
known to find that her strength held 
out and that she, the erstwhile soft 
and indolent Cherry, was a worthy 
member of the party of gay and 
brawny people who had set forth 
while the morning was still fresh 
and when the sun had no more than 
begun to dapple the gurgling waters 
of the stream. 
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Cherry grew gay and reckless. 
The delightfulness of the sense of 
her own physical power, and certain 
glimpses she caught in the faces 
around her of surprise and admira- 
tion, proved a heavy drink. She 
found it easy to pour out a stream 
of light chatter, to gain and hold 
everyone’s attention. It flashed over 
her that the expedition would have 
been “slow” had she not been along. 

Merton, a tall, limber boy of sev- 
enteen, with face tanned like an In- 
dian’s and a lively sparkle in his 
black eyes, was at the head of the 
file of climbers that wound their 
way slowly up thesteep trail. Behind 
him plodded a wiry, gipsy-colored 
little girl, with red woolen socks, 
much worn velveteen knickerbock- 
ers and a long braid of brown hair 
tied with a shoestring. She was 
only fifteen and she could do twenty 
miles a day easily, but she didn’t 
boast. Her name was Ann, and she 
was a special friend of Gwen's. 
Perhaps it was on this account that 
Cherry in her heart had a little 
erudge against her. After Ann 
came a brother and sister clad in 
khaki, a tow-headed boy in overalls, 
then Cherry; behind her Gwen, and 
four others trailing after. 

The trail itself, cut and main- 
tained by rangers in Uncle Sam’s 
efficient forest service, wound up 
and down, in and around, over gran- 
ite and shale, through manzanita, 
Spanish bayonet. and stunted pine, 
ever higher, higher. Cherry found 
that she could look down precipices 
and not feel dizzy; that her feet 
were reliable—they stayed on the 
path: there wasn’t the slightest dan- 
ger of slipping. The nightmare fear 
she had had of falling was gone 
completely. | Exhilaration welled, 
that fererunner of foolhardiness. 
3ut suddenly she became conscious 
that Gwen, behind, was watching 
her closely; Gwen, who said little 
and only now and then put out a 
steadying, warning hand. Once 
Cherry jerked pettishly away and 
tore past the one in front to get 
away from Gwen. It wasn’t man- 
ners exactly, and it wasn’t a safe 
thing to do either. Cherry glanced 
back, after a minute, to find Gwen 
somehow behind her again. “Don’t 
do that again, Cherry,” she said 


and Muffins 


quietly. Cherry tossed her head and 
bit back a sharp retort. After that 
she didn’t speak to Gwen. 

They could see the path winding 
ahead of them like a sinuous snake 
in the hot sunshine, zigzagging up 
the side of the rugged mountain; 
and they followed the windings 
slowly, carefully, persistently, on 
and up, on and up (“Jt’s just mo- 
notonous!” thought Cherry) until 
one peak was mounted, and thenan- 
other, and then the last. Granite 
boulders lay tumbled under their 
feet; on one side there was a sheer 
drop of many hundreds of feet. 
The view they had climbed for was 
spread before them—a wonderful 
panorama of blue peaks and shad- 
owed valleys, and far beyond the 


sea. The boys and girls, gazing 
upon it, fell silent. A deep, inef- 
fable hush lay over everything. 


They seemed to swim in pure light. 

Cherry broke the stillness. “Have 
we got to go back the very same 
way?” she inquired with a little air 
of affected ennui. “Isn’t there any- 
thing more exciting?” 

“There’s a short cut—well, you 
can see it,’’ Merton replied prompt- 
ly. ‘Look there—no, there. Now 
—see that long zigzag in the path? 
And that white slope between? You 
can cut the sig of the zag out by tak- 
ing that slide. It’s steep, of course, 
and over shale, but I’ve done it more 
than once. You only have to keep 
your head and look out for rolling 
stones !”’ 

For a moment, with her eyes on 
that steep bare slide, Cherry’s heart 
went “jump.” Then she looked up 
to find Gwen’s eyes fixed on her. 
Gwen spoke with decision. 

“That’s a foolhardy way to take, 
Merton, and you know it.” 

“T’ve done it,” he persisted, “and 
I'll do it again to show you. Any- 
body with me? Who’s game? 
Who’s a sport?” He gazed straight 
at Cherry. “I’ve spotted you,” he 
said audaciously. “Shall we show 
‘em we’re not afrad ?” 

“Cherry is not used to climbing. 
She shan’t do it!’ Ah, too quickly, 
too authoritatively, did Gwen speak. 
Cherry flared in rebellion at once. 
“You don’t have to tell me, Gwen, 
what is safe for me to do!” she 
cried angrily. “I should think I’ve 








shown you this morning that I can 
climb as well as any of you!” 

“This is different,” Gwen re- 
sponded shortly. “I’m not keen on 
it myself, and I’ve climbed in these 
mountains, Cherry, for five years.” 

In spite of her heart, which had 
given another jump, Cherry assured 
herself that here was Opportunity 
knocking again. 

“Oh, if you. feel timid, don’t go, 
then!” she said provokingly, cour- 
age mounting with her speech. 
“But I will, Mr. Merton. Come— 
anyone with us?” She sprang to her 
feet and gave a bright, challenging 
look around. 

“T will!” said the tow-headed 
boy. He was as tough and wiry as 
a little mountain goat. 

“And I will!’ said Ann. 
got hob-nailed boots.” 

The others shook their heads. 
Gwen said nothing, but when the 
little party started, after a hasty 
lunch, Cherry found her close be- 
hind her again. 

“T thought you didn’t want to 
come this way,” she remarked with 
a glance over her shoulder. 

“T didn’t,” was Gwen’s curt an- 
swer. “Don’t keep looking back, 
Cherry. Keep your eyes where you 
are going.” 

“Miss Cherry doesn’t need ad- 
vice,’ Merton called cheerfully. 
“She knows what she’s about!” 

Cherry glowed at the compliment. 
It rid her of any desire she might 
have had to walk humbly and lean 
on another’s superior knowledgeand 
skill. Here were laurels of another 
kind than those she had already 
won. Gwen should see! 

The five crept down the side of 
the mountain at a snail’s pace. 
They could no longer even hear the 
voices of those who had taken the 
longer, less adventurous path. The 
sun blazed down upon them fiercely. 
No one spoke, for the whole of their 
energy was absorbed in placing one 
foot after another. Nothing could 
be heard but the sound of rough- 
shod feet on the rocks, and the 
slight rattling of loose gravel. 

Merton, as before, led the way. 
His speech may have been ill-consid- 
ered, but his method of picking a 
path was not. His keen black eyes 
were narrowed, darting this way and 
that. Every muscle was tense, and 
his lips were compressed; his face 
steamed with sweat. 

“Not so close!” he flung back 
once to tow-headed Bobby. 

Suddenly he came to a _ halt. 
Cherry tossed down some provoca- 


“T’ve 
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tive jest, but he did not answer. 
With a stamp of his foot he tested 
the rocky soil beneath him. He was 
answered by a greatrattling of loose 
stone; it could be heard far down 
the bare slope, striking fainter and 
fainter until it went into the brush. 

Merton issued his orders. “None 
of you move from here until I shout 
back; then come on, one at a time. 
You, Bob, after me. Gwen, you’d 
better come next. Then Cherry— 
and Ann. Watch now how I let 
myself down over this. The brush 
here seems pretty firmly rooted, but 
I won't trust all my weight to it.” 

It was fully ten minutes before 
his voice came up from below, 
“Next !” 

“Now, me!” said Bobby impor- 
tantly. “Don’t start until you hear 
me call, Gwen!” And down he 
went, moving carefully after Mer- 
ton’s method. 

“What’s all this nonsense for?” 
exclaimed Cherry, out of patience. 
“This is the hottest spot in southern 
California. Why did he have to 
leave us nailed here?” 

“Shale,” said Ann succinctly. 

“It won't be long,’ Gwen added 
quietly. “I’m next, and then you, 
Cherry.” 

Cherry stirred rebelliously; one 
foot slipped and the soil moved a lit- 
tle. “I don’t see——” she began, 
and sent more gravel flying. 

“Careful!” Gwen broke in sharp- 
ly. “Stand still, Cherry. If you 
didn’t want to do as the others do, 
you shouldn’t have come on this 
trip. You must obey orders!” 

“Orders!” repeated Cherry fu- 
riously. ‘Well, I don’t take them 
from you, Gwen, and-I’m sick and 
tired of waiting here. I’m going 
down!” 

“You're not!” Gwen seized her 
arm. Cherry snatched it away. The 
movement gave her an impetus, and 
she started forward faster than she 


intended. Her feet seemed to get 
no hold. She caught at the bush, 


but it tore loose. 

She felt herself slipping, faster 
and faster. Panic had her now for 
its own. She gave a despairing 
glance—above—below. She let her 
feet go from under her, and sat 
down violently. With feet in front 
and arms flung to one side, she be- 
gan to slide. From all sides dis- 
lodged stones were rolling. 

She heard Gwen shout “Cherry!” 
in a tone of terror; she heard Mer- 
ton’s voice, and Bob’s. She could 
see, half blindly through the dust, 
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the boy’s flaxen head below her— 
straight below. He was staring up. 
wide-eyed. Her foot struck a large, 
jagged rock protruding from the 
soil; for a few seconds it halted 
her precipitous course, and then she 
breathed deeply in relief. Then she 
felt it loosen—it started bounding— 
over and over—gathering terrific 
speed on its way—on its way to 
Bob. 

Cherry felt herself turning into a 
lump of icy horror. What had she 
done? Bobby! Almost simultane- 
ously with the flashing thought came 
a scream from below. Cherry’s 
voice picked it up and repeated it. 
And as she screamed, she rolled 
over and over frantically blindly, 
sand in her mouth, black dizziness 
enveloping her. A jerk, a fall, and 
she was flung head over heels, land- 
ing bump against the trunk of a tree. 
An intolerable pain shot through her 
from one ankle and then she knew 
nothing. 

Coming up out of blackness, 
through the daze of dizziness and 
pain, Cherry heard, not far from 
one side of her, the sound of break- 
ing branches and voices. She sat 
up, brushing the sand and sticks out 
of her eyes and hair, and feeling 
Through and beyond the sick- 
ness was an awful fear. It had gone 
with her into the blackness, it was 
with her now, but for a moment she 
couldn't think—couldn’t remember. 
Oh, oh-—Bobby! 

“Cherry! Cherry! Cherry!” 
That was Gwen’s voice, calling over 
and over, clear and imperious. 

A tremendous effort, and she an- 


sick. 


swered: “Here! All—all right!” 
“Hold on! Coming—in a min- 
ute !” 


But it was more than a minute 
before Gwen came, and Cherry had 
time to plumb the depths of anxiety, 
wondering what was keeping her. 
She could make out Merton’s voice, 
and Ann’s indistinctly, but, listen 
as she might, not Bobby’s. Her 
ankle was hurting her savagely, but 
it was not her own pain that sent 
shudder after shudder over Cherry. 

After interminable minutes, Gwen 
appeared through the bushes and 
bent over her, pale and frowning. 

“You have done something to 
yourself, Cherry!” 

“No—it’s nothing. 
kle—but it’s nothing. 
did—did that stone 

“Yes,” Gwen answered briefly, 
and as Cherry covered her eyes, she 
put her hand on her shoulder. 


Oh, my an- 
Gwen, did— 


” 
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“Cheer up, dear, it may not be so 
bad. We don’t know. It struck 
him on the side of the head. It’s 
bled a lot, but we've stopped that 
now. 

“Is—is he conscious 7” 

“No,” reluctantly, “we can't bring 
him to.” 

Cherry looked up bravely into her 
cousin’s face. Even in that moment 
it struck her how kind and deep 
were Gwen’s eyes. 

“Is he killed ?” 

“No—no! Don’t think such an 
awful thing, Cherry! It may not 
be serious at all, or there may be— 
concussion. \Ve must get him down 
quickly to a doctor. Can you 
stand ?” 

Cherry tried it, and sank back de- 


feated. Gwen pondered. “Merton 
and Ann——”’ she began. 
“T don’t want to see them!” 


Cherry trembled. 

Gwen put her hand on her shoul- 
der again. “No one is going to 
blame you, my dear. Everyone 
knows you are a Fe 

“Fool!” said Cherry harshly. 
“No—no! Ten- 





Gwen laughed. 





derfoot. But—rotten luck, this foot 
of yours. What are we to do?’ 
Cherry after a pause, plead- 


ingly, “it’s going to take the three 
of us to get Bob down promptly and 
safely. It’s a good distance to the 
trail yet, you know, and rough. 
Cherry, could you—would you—it 
might be hours, but Bobby can’t 
wait 

\fterward, it was one of Cherry's 
deepest mortifications to remember 
that Gwen had really believed she 
would make a fuss about being left 
alone; believed that at such a time 
she would still think about herself. 

Gwen left her reluctantly, only be- 
cause she must, and with the assur- 
ance that she would be back with 





Rast 


and the boy gave him back look for 
look. Finally the judge cleared his 
throat, and the room settled to an 
expectant quiet. 

“What is your name, my lad?” he 
asked. 

“Charles Patrick O'Connor,” was 
the quick, unhesitating answer. 

“Who told you to come here?” 

“No one, sir. I come of my own 
self.” 
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others to help as quick as ever she 
could. 

“Don’t mind about me!’ Cherry 
fairly shouted in exasperation. 
“Don't-—mind—about—me !” 


for some time Cherry heard 
movements and rustlings in the 
brush; the murmuring of voices, 


the rattle again of gravel. The 
sounds grew fainter, and finally died 
away. She was all alone. Alone on 
the side of a big mountain, in a 
patch of shade from a pine tree, 
with a twisted ankle. Alone with 
the sky and the sun and the moun- 
tain peaks—and Cherry. 

Those hours that followed of ut- 
ter silence and solitude Cherry never 
in all her life forgot. The stillness 
was absolute, the blue dome 
stretched so boundlessly, and the 
purple peaks were so remote and 
beautiful. In all this bigness she, 
Cherry, was so small; so small and 
so—unimportant. From those great 
enduring peaks she read the lesson 
of humility. It was not what one 
did that mattered, but the spirit in 
which it was done, whether it be 
mixing muffins or climbing moun- 
tain trails: the unassuming, earnest, 
loyal spirit. 

As the afternoon wore away and 
the sun sank lower and mist gath- 
ered in the valley, Cherry dug a lit- 
tle hole with a stick in the loose 
earth beside her, and told herself 
whimsically that it was a grave for 
her pettishness and conceit, and her 

-what should she call it ?—want-to- 


be-in-the-center-of-things-ness ! 


so 


It may be that the time seemed 
very long; she tried to count all 
the shades of green on an adjoining 
slope and to see new beauties in the 
contour of the mountains. It may 
be that her ankle ached ceaselessly ; 
she reminded herself of all the pain 
her folly was likely to cost a little 
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‘“\Vhat made vou think of coming 
here and telling this court?” per- 
sisted the judge. 

Charles Patrick stepped nearer, 
facing His Honor squarely. A ray 
of sunlight, slanting in a side win- 
dow, struck across his hair, framing 
his freckled face in a ruddy halo. 

“IT come, sir,’ he explained, 
“ *cause this is the Court 0’ ’Peals.” 
Then, remembering what Pierce had 


boy and his mother. It may be that 
her heart sank in terror before the 
thought of the price that might have 
already been paid; it was then that 
she shut her wet eyes and said a 
prayer. 

When she opened them the sun 
had left the valley, only the high 
peaks were gilded, and the shadowed 
slopes were growing dark. In the 
air was the chill of approaching 
evening. She seemed to hear a faint 
rustling in the brushwood; it grew 
more distinct; she made out the 
sound of hurrying feet. 

Gwen — dear Gwen — returning, 
hastening in front of the others that 
Cherry’s time of suspense might be 
cut short! Cherry’s love and grati- 
tude surged toward her. Oh, there 
never would be walls again between 
her and Gwen! 

“He came to before we got him 
down, Cherry!” Gwen began talk- 
ing as soon as she saw her. “That’s 
the very best sign! And we tele- 
phoned the doctor and he’s on his 


way up. Now, for your poor an- 
kle, dear.” 
With bandages in her hands, 


Gwen slipped to her knees, so firm 
and cool of touch and yet so tender. 
“Two of the boys will be here in a 
minute with a pair of crutches, but 
when we get you to the trail you 
shall have a ride on a stretcher. 
Fow’s that?” 

Cherry heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Tt feels good. You shouldn’t have 
come back for me,” she added wist- 
fully, touching her cousin’s cheek. 
“You must be so tired.” 

“Nonsense! I’ve got some choco- 
late for you. We'll soon have you 
out of this. But it’s a shame, Cher- 
ry. I did so want you to love my 
mountains, and now you never will.” 

“Now?” Cherry repeated earnest- 
ly. “Oh, now, I really can!” 


Nn 


told him, “I mean, the Just Court,” 
he corrected, “where wrong things 
are made right. That man done me 
a wrong. He thought he das’t 
’cause I was a kid, and no one would 
do nothin’ about it. I’m goin’ to 
show him difrunt,” he cried in an 
excited voice. “I’m goin’ after 
him,” he shrilled, “an’ I want this 
court to help me get him!” 

















Pierce was not the only one there 
that thrilled to the boy’s courage 
and determination as, carried away 
by a rush of feeling, he leaned for- 
ward, applauding softly. 

Now, when the emotions of a 
group of peoplé are aroused, they 
sometimes act too hastily. And 
nearly everybody in that roomloved 
dogs—-and fair play. Moreover, 
there were not a few who bitterly 
resented the wholesale slaughter of 
their four-footed friends. And here 
was a case in point, a most flagrant 
misdemeanor. As evidenced by the 
muzzle, collar and tag showing the 
license number, the dog had had 
every possible protection, yet he had 
been shot without the slightest prov- 
ocation. 

The boy’s story rang true. The 
room had listened with amazement 
and growing indignation. As the 
child cried out that he was “goin’ 
after him” the room got to its feet 
as one man. Cries of “Good boy!” 
“Go to it, son!” “Get him!” were 
heard on all sides. Then some one 
called out: “Get the dog killer !” 


How Suzon 


“How can the precious joys of 
vacation be given more often? 

“Scouting brings what is other- 
wise lacking. In great numbers 
every Sunday the Scouts, the Wolf 
Clubs and the Girl Scouts go off to 
the woods for some happy hours. 

“Up to the present there was a 
regrettable lack in French scouting ; 
little girls from six to twelve saw 
their elder sisters and all their 
brothers start off twice a week for a 
glorious good time— while they 
stayed at home. Now they, too, 
have their place in the great scout 
family. They: are called the Little 
Wings, and play in groups called 
Flocks. For them, as for their sis- 
ters, gymnastics, hygiene, physical 
development, are the objects of as 
much solicitude as esthetic and in- 
tellectual development; excursions 
in the country and _ out-of-door 
camps bring good health and 
preserve good humor. 

“The Little Wings are under the 
care of a chieftain whom they call 
Grey Feather, a sort of big sister 
whom they listen to and love. The 
Little Wings meet in their local 
halls and on their own playgrounds ; 
through exercises and attractive 
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Men leaped forward—stood on 
benches — crowded the aisles — 
pushed to the front. As Judge 
Franklin rose to all the dignity of 
his six feet and surveyed the room, 
holding up his hand for silence, he 
was most heartily glad that the “dog 
killer’ was not present. “Unless 
this demonstration ceases at once,” 
he said gravely, “I shall be com- 
pelled to order this room cleared.” 

“Now, my lad,” he said, when or- 
der had been restored, “I believe 
you said that you did not know this 
man’s name, or whether he is still 
on the force?” 

Patsy shook his head. The ex- 
citement had proven too much for 
him; he was, after all, just a small 
boy, and for all his brave words of 
the moment before, he looked pa- 
thetically babyish as he stood, head 
bent, face turned away, furtively 
wiping his eyes on the sleeve of his 
jacket. 

The keen eyes of the judge sof- 
tened. He dropped his hand lightly 
on the boy’s shoulder, then his upper 
lip came down the way it always did 


Became A 


(Continued from page 14.) 


educational tasks based on _ their 
need for activity, their native gift 
of imagination and their talent for 
observation, the little girls grow gay 
and alert, with eyes bright and 
clear; they sing and play, and listen 
to fine stories Grey Feather tells; 
in turn they spread joy and sun- 
shine all about them.” 


“Oh, dear! What’s it all about? 


Do they want contributions, or 
something ?”” breathed the Ameri- 
can. 


A card fluttered out of the circu- 
lar letter. It was an invitation to 
become a Little Wing. “Ah, that’s 
different.” In the center was the 
picture of a flying stork; at the end 
of its beak and tail and wing 
feathers were big, black dots. 
“Just save your 25 centime pieces,” 
said the invitation, “and each time 
you save one, prick a hole in this 
card on one of the dots. When 
eight holes are punched, send the 
two francs you have saved to the 
treasurer, Mlle. Renee Sainte-Claire 
Deville, at Boulard Street, and you 
will be a member for an entire year 
of a flock of Little Wings.” 


The very grown-up sighed deeply. 
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when he was dealing with a male- 
factor of the law. 

“We'll find him,” he said quietly. 
“Then we'll put him out. In a sense, 
Rastus, once licensed and tagged, 
was a citizen, with a citizen’s right 
to public protection as long as he 
behaved himself. I’m afraid we 
can’t get rid of all the cruel men in 
the world—and there are some in 
every calling—but we can have dis- 
missed from the police force a man 
unfit to wear its honorable uni- 
form.” 

Patsy nodded, his eyes shining 
through a blur of tears, his ease 
more or less restored by the judge’s 
manner toward him. 

Then the judge leaned forward. 
“By the way,” he shot at the small 
boy abruptly, with a quizzical gleam, 
“why don’t you decide to be a police- 
man when you grow up? We need 
men like you.” 

“Lately I’ve been thinkin’ like as 
I might,’ quavered the unexpected 


reply, “on account of the dogs. It’s 
like what you said. Dogs’—his 


voice trailed—‘dogs has rights.” 


Little Wing 


Then she smiled. And she sent the 
little brown card, with eight twenty- 
five centime pieces, to seven-year- 
old Suzon. 


Long aiterward, on the same 
bright Sunday afternoon when Su- 
zon called in her new Little Wing 
uniform, her American friend 
found the scout envelope. It had 
fallen into her desk instead of into 
the waste-paper basket. And then 
she saw that it was addresed to a 
strange name, and the number of 
the apartment was not hers. It had 
never been intended for her, and 
Suzon had become a Little Wing 
by happy accident. 

“Thank you, Mr. Concierge!” 


THE LITTLE WING MOVEMENT 
IN FRANCE IS LESS THAN A 
YEAR OLD AND ITS PROGRAM 
HAS BEEN MODELLED AFTER 
THAT OF THE ENGLISH BROWN- 
IES. THOUGH SO FAR ITS 
ACTUAL ORGANIZATION IS SEP- 
ARATE FROM FRENCH SCOUT- 
ING, THEY WORK IN CLOSE CO- 
OPERATION. ALREADY THERE 
ARE GROUPS IN OTHER FRENCH 
CITIES BESIDE PARIS AND 
THERE IS ONE EVEN IN AL- 
GIERS. 
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Joyce, Gerry and Nicko 


wouldn’t so much have minded the 
old chap or the boy—but the girls! 
Either you go back or [, but | 
thought you knew them before, and 
your horse is fresh.” ° 

There was a pause, then Joyce 
leaned forward and put her hand 
on Long Joe’s sunburned paw. 

“Say, Joe” said she, “if ever you 
do locate Darkie again, will you 
thank him for the girls?” 

Joe’s laugh was rather uncertain. 


“I guess it’s a long trail to Black 
Bear Lake,” he replied, “and I’m 
not sure of any tracks yet, but if I 
do see Darkie I’ll be sure of your 
message. I reckon he'll be glad, 
same as I am.” 

And he looked across at Nicko. 
You see girls had never played 
much part in Long Joe’s life, and 
he had a queer sort of honesty 
about him which wouldn't show 
what he did not feel. And he had 
come back to the Den for the sake 
of a dead man. 

It was late before the circle 
round the fire broke up. Gerry had 
suggested singing, though her own 
chirp had no more tune in it than 
a crow’s song, but the idea met 
favor, and first they gave one old 
tune, then another, till the stars be- 
gan to pale, and at last the girls 
were glad to go off to their beds of 
moss under the broad-boughed 
chestnut. 

It was the squirrels which awa- 
kened them next morning. And it 
was high time, too, for the fire was 
already re-lighted and Joyce was in 
danger of losing her job as cook, 
since that audacious Nicko was 
actually attempting to fry the egg 
of a water fowl which he had dis- 
covered. 

“T don’t believe you three have 
been to sleep at all,’’ scolded Gerry, 
“and that means you'll be cross as 
sticks before evening.” 

But this put the men on their 
mettle and it was quite a cheery 
party which arrived at Speckled 
Trout Leap where Long Joe knew 
of canoes safely moored. 

“T’ll say that for Darroll,” 
drawled Long Joe, “he’s some boss! 
Any old weasel would have toget up 
early to beat Fulk. There are canoes 
hidden safe in more creeks than 
this one, and he has his stores 
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handy, too. I reckon if he’s not 
scalped, knifed, or shot, Darroll will 
die a rich man, That’s his fancy. 
A top notch boss- He won’t give up 
the saddle for less.” 

Under the careless tone was a 
note of pride. Long Joe had no 
brief for Darroll, certainly no love 
for him, but he could applaud the 
thoroughness of his Captaincy! 

It wasn’t the brightest moment 
when it came to good-byes. The 
four who returned to civilization 
knew how big a debt they owed to 
this rough and ready adventurer 
who had come back to their rescue. 

But what Long Joe valued was 
Nicko’s hand-shake. 

“Say!” urged the latter, “‘you 
know that address way down in 
Toronto. If ever you get that far 
you'll look me up.” 

Long Joe’s eyes shone. 

“You bet your sweet neck,” was 
his expressive rejoinder. Then, 
vaulting into his saddle, he seized 
the reins of the other horses and 
rode off. 

Nicko stood on the bank looking 
after him. 

“T reckon,” said he slowly, “that 
it don’t do to take the war path 
without knowing the ’zact amount 
of your score. If I’d blown Long 
Joe’s brains out I should have de- 
served scalping.” 

“He was a sport after all,” 
agreed Gerry. “And now come 
along, Nicko Rothay, for I s’pose 
you'll have to Captain one of the 
canoes and take Joyce along. I'll 
take care of Dad.” 

They were all in need of Gerry’s 
brisk bustle, for both the Professor 
and Nicko were dog-tired, and 
Joyce was trying to pretend she had 
not a headache. 

“T hope we don’t meet any rap- 
ids,” said Gerry, “for if we do, it 
will be the only time, I should say, 
that I’ll be wishing for the company 
of redskins. That was one bath we 
had on the way up.” 

“Way down upon the S’wanee 
River,” hummed Nicko, who was 
proud of his voice. “Now then, 
Gerry, you’re the poetess, rhyme us 
a poem of farewell to the wilds. 
Heigho! I guess it has all been 
trumps ’cepting the finding of the 
fortune.” 

Joyce laughed. 


“That’s true,” she said. “When 
we were prisoners, nuggets didn’t 
seem worth a cent. I guessed | 
wished I’d never heard of them. 
But it would be fine to find even a 
little one in my pocket now.” 

“Poor Uncle Herb,” sighed 
Gerry, “we shall all have to start 
enlarging Uncle Charlie’s shack,and 
settle there. I’m beginning to feel 
real excited over going home. I do 
believe I could hug Aunt Esther!” 

Nicko chuckled. “You're a 
funny Spider,’ he teased. 
“Wouldn’t I like to see the caress! 
Your Aunt Esther would be feel- 
ing like a Miss Muffet! But what 
bothers me is that we’re still leav- 
ing a fortune behind in Rising 
Moon Creek.” 

“Don’t you worry, boy,” came 
the Professor’s slow tones from 
the next boat. “I reckon we’ve too 
much to thank Heaven for to be 
able to grumble because we're re- 
turning as poor as we started. And 
surely we've gained great experi- 
ence, 

The flicker of a smile danced in 
the Spider’s brown eyes. She hap- 
pened to know the darling dad still 
preserved certain rare “specimens” 
in the capacious pockets of his coat. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ALK of bees,” said Gerry, “I 

guess we're teaching them 

how to be really busy.” And 
she set down a mighty leaf filled 
with fresh fruit. 

“All contributions,” laughed 
Joyce, who had not allowed anyone 
to forestall her this morning in the 
cooking of breakfast. “Say, Nicko, 
those are fine fish. We won't go 
hungry. Where’s Dad?” 

“You needn’t wait to cook his 
contributions,” urged Gerry, “for 
they’d be nothing but a new fern, 
or a plant or a butterfly.” 

“Maybe caterpillars,” suggested 
Nicko. “Talking of fern seed 
though, it would be the right stuff 
for these parts. Dad says his old 
grandmother in Lancashire used 
to spin a story of how wearing fern 
seed about you on Midsummer’s 
Eve made you invisible.” 

“T wish Dad would come,” sighed 
Joyce, “hot tea and mixed rations 
with a real dessert are more impor- 








tant than fern seed. Give him a 
Coo-ee, Nicko.” 

Nicko obeyed and the forest rang 
with his shouts. 

“Coo-ee! Coo..ee.. Breakfast!” 

No answer. 

Poor, tiresome Dad! Of course 
Gerry at once began blaming her- 
self. 

“Fruit was only an extra. | was 
a greedy little pig. We always said 
Dad would get lost if we took both 
eyes off him. Of course he’s chas- 
ing a butterfly, or falling over a 
precipice after a fern. We can’t 
have breakfast till we've located 
him, Joy.” 

“ll find him,” said Nicko 
briskly, “he can’t be far. You dish 
up, and breakfast won’t have cooled 
before we’re back.” 

But Nicko was no true prophet. 
Breakfast was as cold as could be, 
and the fire almost out before Nicko 
came back up the glade. And he 
came alone. 

The girls had been too restless to 
be able to think of breakfast for 
themselves or anyone else. And at 
first glimpse of Nicko they rushed 
to greet him. 


“You've found him?” panted 
Joyce, 
“You must have found him,” 


urged Gerry. 

“Is he h—hurt?” from Joyce. 

“Do speak!” from Gerry. 

Nicko halted. 

“TI hoped he was back here,” he 
muttered, “There’s not a trace of 
him for a mile around the camp. 
He’s gone, and the queerest part is 
that he doesn’t answer my yells. 
I’ve cracked my lungs bawlingafter 
him.” 

“He must be somewhere,’ moaned 
Joyce. 

“He may have found an awfully 
important specimen,” urged Gerry- 
“Or—or located more nuggets.” 

Nicko snapped his lips over a 
fear of what poor Professor was 
more likely to have located. Things 
were at their worst, after having 
been at the best possible. 

The three paced restlessly back 
to the river side. There lay the 
canoes, ready to carry them out of 
these treacherous wilds into the 
haven of civilization once more. 
It all looked such smooth sailing, 
and yet now what would they do? 

“T suppose I’d better go off 
again,” said Nicko, “and search 
farther afield. He might have met 
with an accident and be uncon- 
scious. We mustn’t leave it to 
chance. Of course it would be 
sure thing for him to turn up 
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sooner or later, but we want it to 
be sooner !” 

But the girls were not so opti- 
mistic, for long waiting had doubled 
their fears and it seemed more than 
they could stand to be left in sus- 
pense again. 

“Dad is mooney,” said Joyce, “and 
when he’s struck on a specimen he 
does rather lose his head. But I 
don’t believe he would ever lose his 
head so badly as to give us such a 
scare. It must be an accident.” 

Gerry gave a little shudder. 

“Straight, Nicko,” she pleaded, 
as though Nicko were a judge, “you 
don’t think it’s Indians?” 

Nicko tried to grin, but he 
couldn’t, He had had a longer ex- 
perience than the girls of those re- 
lentless trackers of the forest, and 
he was desperately afraid of what 
the sequel to this mysterious disap- 
pearance might be, but he wouldn’t 
own up. 

“Don’t get Indians on the brain,” 
he urged. “We'll find the Profes- 
sor laughing at us when he comes 
back with a cap full of plants with 
names enough to crack a fellow’s 
jaw. I believe he’s more set on his 
old weeds and flies than ever he 
was on those nuggets.” 

“Anyway,” said Joyce with spirit, 
“we're all coming to help search for 
him, Nicko. So let’s see about hid- 
ing the canoes while we’re away.” 

That was a necessary suggestion 
and, though Nicko objected to 
“hunting in a bunch” at first, he 
gave way when he saw how earnest 
the girls were. 

It was not a pleasant game of 
hide and seek. Indeed, it was about 
as deadly business as it could be, 
for every hour strengthened the 
conviction that some dire misfor- 
tune had overtaken the missing one. 
There were so many things that 
might have happened to an absent- 
minded gentleman who enthusias- 
tically pounced on flora and insects 
of all kinds. Rivers, pools, preci- 
pices, all stood in readiness to trou- 
ble the unwary, not to mention tim- 
ber wolves and their kind. 

But which of these many traps 
had caught the Professor napping? 

It was a bad moment when Nicko 
had to descend the precipitous bank 
of a natural hollow to look for what 
might lie below; and how eagerly 
their footsteps turned towards last 
night’s bivouac in the hope that the 


wanderer might await them! They 
were all very silent. Conversation 


was impossible while they were 
each fighting such grim fears. 
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No father welcomed them. No, 
sound broke the silence around. 
What could be the meaning of it? 
The girls looked to Nicko, who had 
grown to premature manhood with 
such responsibility laid upon him. 

“We'll go back by the way we 
came as far as we can locate it,” 
he said. “It’s no use saying or dis- 
cussing what we are going to do if 
we don’t find him. It’s up to us to 
find him. Are you too tired to start 
at once?” 

Gerry was eager to do so, but 
Joyce showed more forethought. 

“Let’s pin a note on the tree in 
case he comes back,” said she, “tell- 
ing him what we are doing. He'll 
have to wait for us if we're still 
away. Then we'll pack away what 
food we can in our haversacks. It 
—it may be more than hours before 
we get in our canoes.” 

“Right,” responded Nicko. 
“You're fine, Joyce. I'll be hiding 
those canoes more safely while you 
write the note and Gerry packs. We 
won't get down-hearted, not we!” 

Bluff is a very good thing at 
times. The girls bluffed too, and 
thought they were clever. They 
did more than bluff though. They 
worked just as hard as Nicko, and 
the three were ready before twilight. 

“Look!” cried Joyce, before 
Nicko could reply, “is that an ar- 
row sticking in that tree stump— 
the sort of broken stump which 
looks as if the old trees had got rot- 
ten and fallen down?” 

Nicko spied the tiny bunch of 
black and white feathers at once 
and gave a leap forward. 

The arrow had not been shot into 
the soft wood, but apparently drop- 
ped by one who passed the spot 
Nicko came very slowly back to 
where the girls waited. His head 
was bent as if he could not quite 
make out what it was which was 
twisted round the smooth wood of 
the arrow beneath the feathers. 

And yet it needed not more than 
a single glance for the girls to rec- 
ognize that thin black line. 

With a cry of terror Gerry 
snatched the arrow, holding it out 
to Joyce. 

“Don’t you see,” she sobbed, “it 
—it is half one of Dad’s shoe 
strings, the special sort he always 
wears. It means—it means——” 

The words choked her; and, 
after all, there was no need to say 
them for they could read the silent 
message plainly enough. 

The unfortunate Professor had 
been captured by the Indians. 


(To be continued) 
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HERE IS A LOOSE LEAF 


NATURE STUDY NOTE BOOK | 


FOR YOUR CAMP 


Insects for coloring, Star Maps, blank and ruled note paper, yellow 
scratch paper, drawing paper, etc. 
covers (634” x 33%”), or Le Fax covers. 

Covers can be supplied in Leather, Imitation Leather, Olive 
Gray or Khaki Canvas, and Velument (strong paper cover). 

This Note Book used by Campers, Boards of Education and 
Normal Schools, First Officer’s Girl Scout Training School, Cin- 
cinnati-Hamilton Council and Camp Low, and many others. 

Send for complete catalogue and special quantity prices. 


A canvas cover, 4” rings, and set of forms (200) 
A leather cover, 4” rings, and set of forms (200) | 
A generous supply of sample sheets for 25c. | 
Recommended by Boy Scout, Girl Scout, Camp Fire Girl | 
What one Scout Commissioner says: | 
“These (Nature Study Sheets) are the very things that Scouts | 
are interested in, and should be a part of their field note books. I 
would recommend this outfit of the Comstock people very highly to | 
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They have established a standard that you could 
well adopt to the advantages of Scouts.” 


Official forms from these organizations fit our CAMP and FIELD NOTE BOOK COVERS 


| 
THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. | 
Dept. G. S. 


ELECT just the material 

you want to use for Bird, 
Animal, Fish, Plant, Flower, 
Tree or Insect study. 

Sheets for use in this Note 
Book include Observation or 
Lesson Sheets and Outline 
Drawings of Birds, Animals (by 
Fuertes), Flowers, Fishes, and 


All sheets punched to fit our 
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Girl Scouts 


There are numerous plans of rais- 
ing money for different purposes 
connected with your Scout work. 


Over two hundred Troops have 





written us during the past year that | 


our proposition was one of the most | 


| on request. 


successful they ever tried. We'll be 
glad to tell you all about it. 
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Enjoy Life Outdoors 


by wearing Berkshire Moccasins. The "Red Wing" 
pictured here is the most comfortable and serviceable 
footwear for Camping, Hiking and all Outdoor 
Sports. Made from the best Chocolate Elk Leather, 
soft and pliable, with flexible, yet tough and strong 
Chrome Leather Soles and Rubber Heels. Every pair 
is hand sewed by skilled Indian Moccasin Makers 
and is absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction in 
every way. Your order will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 










Catalog of Moccasins for 
Men, Women and 
Children sent 
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Who’s Who In 
Snakedom 


(Continued from page 20.) 


the Hog-Nosed Snake, found 
throughout the United States, 
which refuses to bite even though 
teased to a state of intense chagrin, 
and stages a most unusual exhibi- 
tion of death-feigning stunts when 
frightened. Then there is the King 
Snake which is absolutely immune 
to the venom of the poisonous 
snakes, which it frequently kills 
and devours. And the Water 
Snake, who is in no way related to 
the Water Moccasin, and who lives 
on a diet of young fish and thus 
annoys enthusiastic fishermen. 

But as it would be almost impos- 
sible to go into great detail in writ- 
ing about the many harmless 
snakes, I suggest that every girl 
desirous of obtaining more inform- 
ation regarding the subject apply to 
the nearest library for “The Reptile 
Book” by Raymond L. Ditmars, 
which treats every species very 
thoroughly. The Department of 
Agriculture publishes a pamphlet 
on the subject also; and a small 
booklet on poisonous snakes can be 
obtained by writing to the New 
York Zoological Society in New 
York City. 

Now we conie to the poison 
snakes. According to investiga- 
tions, the extreme southwestern 
portion of the United States and 
northern Mexico may be considered 
the headquarters of the Rattle- 
snakes, as ten of the thirteen spe- 
cies inhabiting the United States 
are found in that area. The Pacific 
Coast region and western portion 
of the Great Basin region are in- 
habited by several species. The 
only species of Rattlesnakes which 
extends into British America is the 
northern phase of the Massauga 
and Prairie Rattlesnakes which are 
also found in the central states. 
The Timber or Banded Rattle- 
snake is the familiar species of the 
eastern states, its range of distribu- 
tion extending from Vermont to 
Northern Florida, thence westward 
into the Great Plains. The south- 
eastern portion of the country is in- 
habited by the Diamond Backed 
Rattlesnake, which incidentally fre- 
quents a comparatively small area 
on the eastern coast, occurring 
from North Carolina to Florida, 
thence westward into Texas; and it 
extends northward up the valley of 
the Mississippi as far as southern 
Illinois and Indiana. The other 
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A most convenient vacation item 


OMEN now take a supply of Kotex on their holiday 

trips. Kotex are included in the personal baggage of the 
American woman on trains, motor cars, and ships—everywhere. 
On a journey away from shopping centers they may be consid- 
ered indispensable. 


There is no other sanitary pad so easy to dispose of, so inex- 
pensive, so safe, so cool and comfortable or so easy to buy— 
and no other pad is made with Cellucotton, the wonderful 
absorbent science has recently perfected for our use. 


If the vacation is to be spent in this country or Canada within 
reach of stores that serve women, it is easy to buy Kotex. but 





it is a great convenience to have Kotex instantly available when 


Regular size, 12 for 65c 
. Hospital size, 6 for 45c 
(Additional thickness) 


traveling just as at home. 


Ask for them by name. 
Kotex cabinets are now being distributed in 
— ’s rest rooms everywhere 4 office 
r buildings, restaurants, theatres, and other 
Sold everywhere in Dry Goods, Department and Drug Stores places — from which may be obtained one 
Kotex with two safety pins, in plain wrapper, 
for 10 cents. 


Copyright 1923, Cellucotton Products Company, 166 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago; 51 Chambers Street, 
New York City; Factories at Neenah, Wis. Canadian office, No. 45 St. Alexander Street, Montreal. 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. . 

Dothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Acid afew drops ef 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth ora cheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look, 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, —" 
housefurnishing and gener 

stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
25c; 8 oz.,C4pt.),50c. Alsoin 
Patent Handy O 

0Z., If your 
does not carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 



















F RE E—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
Write 
today. 













Sell Candy 
for Us 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid to any point in U. 8. 
east of Syracuse, N. Y. and north of 
Philadelphia, Penna. Liberal express 
allowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments usually 
same day order is received. 


$22 Easily Earned 
Money for Camping 


Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SCHRAFFT, 
HERSHEY, WANETA, etc., fresh 
and delicious. Sell them in 30 days. 
Send us $50. Keep $22 profit. This 
profit is clear wnless you are outside 
our prepaid zone. Give reference. 


We also send smaller lots, 30, 40 or 50 boxes 
on similar terms at proportionate prices. 


You can order from this advertise- 
ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 


Ask about Fiag Offer 


FRED OD. LESURE COMPANY 


holesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROAD ST., MASS. 








once. 























CANDY— ALL KINDS 
My book “Candy As I Make It’’ will 


teach anyone how to make all kinds 

of delicious candies. Failure’ im- 

possible. Write MARGERY A. RICKER, 
Dept. 10, Lynbrook, L. I, N. Y. 
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species is the Copperhead Snake or 
Highland Moccasin, whose range 
extends from the eastern and cen- 
tral portions of the United States, 
from Massachusetts to the north- 
ern portions of Florida, westward 
to Illinois and to the extreme south, 
to the Rio Grande in Texas. 
Because of the existence of a 
deep pit running from the nostril 
to the eye in either side of the rep- 
tile’s head, the Rattlesnakes, Cop- 
perheads and Water Moccasins are 
classified as pit vipers. However, 
they do not comprise the entire 
family of venomous snakes found 
in America, for two other danger- 
ous species (members of the genus 
Elaps, the same class in which the 
deadly cobras are included) are 


found in certain sections, These 
two, the Coral and the Sonoran 
Coral Snakes, inhabit only the 


southern states. The Coral Snake 
is found from North Carolina to 
the Gulf of Mexico, westward 
through Texas, thence southward 
into Central America. According 
to Dr. Raymond L, Ditmars, cura- 
tor of Reptiles at the New York 
Zoological Gardens in New York 
City, it has extended its distribu- 
tion up the Mississippi Valley as 
far north as southern Ohio where 
occasional specimens are found. 
The distribution area of the other, 
The Sonoran Coral, ranges between 
central and southern Arizona and 
Sonora, Mexico. 

Most unfortunately a number of 
harmless snakes very closely re- 
semble the North American Coral 
Snakes in appearance. Among the 
innocuous reptiles which possess 
either rings or colors resembling 
these highly venomous reptiles are 
the Milk Snake, the Dwarf King 
Snake, and the Scarlet Snake—all 
of the southeastern part of the 
United States—and the LeConte’s 
Snake, the Arizona King Snake 
and Western Milk Snake—all of 
the southwestern part of the coun- 
try. 

But despite the fact that the 
rings or colors of the harmless 
genus closely resemble these veno- 
mous reptiles there is one method 
of distinguishing them apart at 
With the species of the 
Elaps, the black rings are bordered 
on each side by the yellow ones, but 


| in the case of the harmless snakes, 


the yellow rings are bordered on 
eaclt side by the black. Another 
feature which immediately distin- 
guishes the snakes from each other 
is the manner in which the circles 
are located. In the case of the 


harmless reptiles the circles usually 
terminate at the side, but in the 
Elaps they run completely around 
the body of the creatures. 

“But how is the harmless snake 
ordinarily distinguished from the 
poisonous kind?” asks the student 
naturalist. I have already written 
how the Elaps genus can be identi- 
fied. For the rest—first of all do 
not depend upon the theory that all 
poisonous snakes have flat heads, 
for a great many of our most 
harmless snakes possess similar 
shaped skulls. However, to iden- 
tify a rattlesnake when such a crea- 
ture is in full view is comparatively 
easy; merely look for the rattle at 
the end of the tail. The identifica- 
tion of the Water Moccasin and the 
Copperhead is usually a little more 
difficult for the amateur naturalist, 
but these reptiles too possess marks 
which immediately brand them as 
being poisonous. The presence of 
the pit which I have described is 
one of them. Another is the eye. 
The eyes of our harmless snakes 
are all round, but the Water Moc- 
casin and the Copperheads have an 
elliptical or cat-like pupil. The 
Water Moccasin is dull olive with 
wide black traversing bands across 
the back, while the Copperhead is 
pale brown with rich reddish brown 
bands crossing the back; the bands 
are narrow on the top and very 
wide on the sides, and when ex- 
amined from the top appear to have 
the outlines of an hour glass. The 
top of the head is usually very 
coppery in color; thus the popular 
name. 

This is necessarily a brief intro- 
duction and plea for my snake 
friends. But I hope, at the very 
least, that after this no Scout will 
ever again shudder away from a 
pretty little garter-snake sliding 
through the grass. 


The Third Scout Law 


Do all the good you can 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
In all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 
—John Wesley. 


Scouts ? 


“There’s something of a moral in 
Ed. Totty’s mule,” says the old citi- 
zen of Little Lot. “He’s a kicker, 
but when he kicks he can’t pull, 
and when he pulls he can’t kick.” 

From Our Dumb Animals 
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What Do You Most Want for Camp ? 
Let Us Help You Get It 


A Handy Mess Kit? We offer you an aluminum one—with frying-pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, fork and spoon 
—which folds up and fits a khaki case with a strap to wear over your shoulder. This will be given you for twelve 
yearly subscriptions to THe AMERICAN GirL. Also for twelve subscriptions you can get a Girl Scout Bugle. 


Or perhaps you want a 


Heavy Web Haversack, khaki-colored, just the right size to hang over your shoulder. This is 


given for ten subscriptions. 


Or you can have 
A First Aid Kit complete in a metal box for eight subscriptions 
A Handy Flash Light for five subscriptions. 
A Girl Scout Knife (number 1) for five subscriptions. 
“The American Girl’ for one year for three subscriptions 
Girl Scout Stationery (one box) for two stbscriptions. 
Girl Scout Web Belt for two subscriptions. 
In-Spool Sewing Kit for one subscription. 
Girl Scout Handkerchief for one subscription. 


The subscription price is $1.50 a year. Send us (1) the names and addresses of the subscribers typed or clearly 
written, (2) a money order or check covering their subscriptions, and (3) the name of the premium you have earned, 
which will be sent to you at once. Your own personal subscription cannot be counted toward a premium, Address 


THE AMERICAN GIRL -_ 189 Lexington Avenue - NEW YORK CITY 
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'Tie—Then Dye! =>; 
Plays! itt ete | (SSE \ 


ETE TE LT ATT 
Plays ! This will give variety in spacing. 
When the tying is completed, 
soak the whole thing in cold water 
for all of ten minutes. Then comes 


: a very important part; in the use of 
in the world, as -well as the 


. the dye be sure to follow exactly 
most popular plays for girls 


| the directions printed on the envel- ONLY 25c 
only. 


ope of the package of dye that you | 
Send a two-cent stamp || have bought. Bright blue, any for Complete Stove 
for our new catalogue de- shade of green, brown, black, deep Including handy extinguisher 


ae and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
scribing thousands of plays. orange, purple or yellow may be A DANDY! Just what you want, this 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays 





, . Sa P . little stove. Use it for cooking in camp, 

We have just published the Girl | chosen. Dy ea plain piece for the on the hike or at home. Mane tea or 

° coff ith it. Thousands ses in- 

Scout play, back at the same time that you dye doors and out. Folds flat and weighs 
“The Taming of Horrors” the top. only 8 ounces. 


oe SEND THIS AD and 25c tothe Sterno 

alee > fr . re Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
o ) 4 . 

I ake the goods trom the dy ©; York City, Dept. 27,and we will send 


which originally appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The price is 30c. 


rinse in clear water, shake out, and you this sample stove prepaid. 
pene : let hang in the air. Before it is 
“Converting of Mrs. Noshuns” was et hang in the air. efore it is STERNO 
first published in THE AMERICAN GIRL. quite dry, take off the rubber bands, 
30c. per copy. shake out the square and—there Canned Heat 
=e you are! The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 
SAMUEL FRENCH | For the “sewing method” fold Be prepared for your summer vacation, send 


for the stove while this unusual offer lasts.’” 





28-30 W.38th St. New York City all four corners into the center. 


Mark with chalk the size you want | BASKETRY MATERIALS, Reeds, raffia, 


, ‘e > : - > | wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, 
_ your center spot to be, then run | a: fn woe Oe he 
: a 2 | basting stitches around on the chalk | braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, 
When writing to Advertisers | cies aiiiiads tae elt the books, tools, dyes. Catalogue and Di- 
kindly mention THE AmericaN Girt}} | ark, & € uy] gnt, win rections, 15 cents. LOUIS STOUGHTON 


+ ‘do “Ap San ™ avec | DRAKE, Inc., 26 Everett St., Allston, 
| smooth side outside, adjust gathers | station 34, Boston, Mase. 


CAMP ANDREE 


Briarcliff Manor oO oO New York 














































A special camp for girls of 14 years of age or over who are 
interested in becoming Girl Scout leaders. The ideals and 
principles of Scouting are carried out in the everyday life 
of the girls at camp. 
The camp is run on the patrol system. The girls live in 
the open, cooking their meals over an open fire, swimming, 
hiking, and learning about birds through “living experi- 
ences with living birds.” 
Rate: $10.00 per week. 


Training School for Girl Scout Leaders, Monday, June 
4th, through Friday, June 22nd. 


WSS . = Ys Write for circulars to 
on P<, ie SS Ss < ‘ — 


—_ 
_ 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS GIRL SCOUTS 
189 Lexington Avenue ao o New York City 





























evenly and tie the end of the thread 
securely. All four corners will be 
inside, so this method takes less 
time in the tying. Begin at the 
gathering thread and tie with rub- 
ber bands for a depth of about two 
inches, skip a space (it is better to 
have your tying and skipping spaces 
different depths) and tie again for 
an inch or so. Soak, dye, rinse, 
partly dry, untie, take out basting 
thread carefully, shake—done! 

Of course, pieces that are not 
square may be done in exactly the 
same way. Decide where you want 
the center of your design to come, 
and if the design is circular, place 
the marble there and tie as usual. 
If the center of the design is square 
or any other shape, you will need 
to use the “sewing method”. But 
you will have to sew each square 
unless your material can be folded 
without bunching. This is an op- 
portunity to show how ingenious 
you can be. 

If you have had success with 
your cotton dyeing, you may try 
silk, but I would advise you not to 
do silk until you feel that you can 
do it. More than one color is gen- 
erally used in tie-dyeing silk so the 
work requires greater care. Thin 
china silk or crepe de Chine dye 
most effectively, 

For a bandanna, handkerchief, 
scarf, or a long narrow tie, first 
dye the whole piece some light 
shade, such as pale yellow, orange, 
lavender, light blue or delicate 
green, so that you will have a back- 
ground of color. Then the same 
“marble method” of tying as was 
used for your pillow top can be fol- 
lowed out. You will have discov- 
ered in your cotton dyeing that the 
open spaces only were colored and 
that the tied part remained the 
original color of the material. So 
in silk. But as silk, unlike cotton, 
does not require boiling but just 
dipping, it is possible to hold all the 
material in your hands and dip in 
the dye just one untied section at a 
time. Be sure to let it remain in 
the dye long enough to become 
thoroughly saturated. For instance, 
suppose you are having a pale green 
background. The first section (con- 
taining the marble) might be dip- 
ped in a bright blue, the next in or- 
ange, the next in black. The result 
will be prettier if in silk you make 
your tying spaces quite narrow 
Backgrounds should be light, then 
any color may be used without fear 
of having it mix into an unexpected 
shade. 
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RANGELEY 
MOCCASINS 


Light in weight, flexible and 

comfortable; strong, durable 

and affording adequate pro- 
tection to the feet. 


The Right Footwear for 
Camp and Outdoor Sports 


























Stock No. 840W 
Oxford height, Chocolate Elk, with Fibre Sole. 


Sold by the best Shoe and Sporting 
Goods Stores. 


CATALOG H ON REQUEST 


G. H. BASS & CO., Shoemakers, WILTON, MAINE 





























| 


sal . | Directors and Captains 
MoneyEamingPlan | 
We are willing to pay Girl Scouts 


| 

| 
for | very liberally for helping us to in- 

| 


Societi | troduce something new in the way 
Churches, coaen, Schools, | of a household necessity that prac- 
will put money in the treasury 


| tically sells on sight. Write to us 
of any Girl Scout Troop east | > 6 

re tare | for free sample and details of our 
of the Mississippi River. 





| plan. 
For information write 
Charles R. Davis | RUSTNOT PRODUCTS CO. 
184 Ward Street Newton Center, 59, Mass. | Marion Building Cleveland, Ohio 














— 
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we ‘Tall Pines 
cA Summer Camp for Girls 


A summer fairyland. Secluded among | 
tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. H., } 
with a beautiful, clear lake and its sandy | 
beach for its front door. 1,300 ft. elevation. 
Horseback riding, mountain climbing, water | 
sports, arts and crafts, games and nature | 
lore. 


| 
| 
THE CLUB—A separate camp for young | 
women. For booklet address | 
] 
| 


«Miss EVELINA REAMLEY 
36 S. Washington Sq., Gloucester, Mass. 





GILFILLAN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Small group. Exceptional. Individual 
Supervision. Eighteen-acre Estate. Private 
Lake. 600 feet elevation. Own dairy. 
Best of food. All camp activities, horse- 
back riding. Physical director. Nine 
weeks. June 30 to September 1. $150 fee. 
$80 per Month. $20 per week. Booklet on 
request. 
MRS, MARY E. GILFILLAN, Director 
Spring Lake Farm, Paoli, Penna. 








LAUREL FALLS CAMP FOR GIRLS 


n the midst of the Bine 
Ridge Mountains. Every 
sport that appeals to the 
hearts of fun-loving girls. 
Splendid equipment. Expert 
supervision of activities. 
Booklet upon request 


REV. C. W. SMITH, Director 
Clayton Georgia 

















FOREST VALE CAMP 
Wildwood Park, Franklin, N.H. 


Land and 
Juniors and Seniors. $300— 


A pine woods camp for girls. 
water sports. 
no extras 

ETHEL B. MAYALL 
Princeton, N. J. 








CAMP WIHAWOKI = “ORTHEIELD | 
VERMONT 
Girls camp in the Green Mountains where | 
health, happiness, and helpful activities 
abound. Experienced counselors, swimming, } 
hikes, athletic games, horsemanship. arts | 
and crafts Price $150.90 for the season. | 
Write for illustrated catalog. | 


PROF. & MRS. A. E, WINSLOW 


CAMPING IN THE MAINE WOODS | 


Camp Minnetonka.—Four lakes for canoe- 





ing. All sports. Dramatics. Hiking and 
exploring. Appetizing meals. 

influences, Located on the shores of Lake 
Woodbury. Booklet. Gertrude C. Arnold 


and George W. Rieger, Jr., Directors, 


| 
| 
} 
Wholesome | 
Office, 1103 B Harrison St., Philadelphia. | 


MEENAHGA CAMPS 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin 


Senior 
14-18 


Situated on the shore of Green Bay in the 
beautiful Peninsular State Park—between 
lake Michigan and Green Bay. Always a 
fresh breeze from the Lake. We specialize 
in swimming, diving, horseback, tennis, base- 


Junior 
7-13 yrs. 


Club 
18 and over 


ball, basket-ball, dancing, dramatics and 
hiking. Competent councilors to teach all 
sports. Two Camp Masters, at each camp, 


who are Life Savers and fine swimmers, to 
guard our girls in the water. A_-resident 
Physician Personal supervision by Mrs. 
Mabley and Mrs. Clark—members of the 
National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps. For catalogue and further informa- 
tion, address 


MRS, F. N. MABLEY 
MRS. ALICE ORR CLARK 


4905 Argyle Place St. Louis 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO, Cornish, Me, 


17tH SEASON 





You will have a happy summer, 
Here at “Moy-mo” lake; 
You will learn that life is something 
more than show; 
You will form more lasting friend- 
ships, 
Gain in knowledge, strength and 
skill. 
You will carry pleasant mem’ries 
when you go. 


DIRECTOR: F. HELEN MAYO 


15 WREN STREET, BOSTON 32 





Camp Carter 
Andover, New Hampshire 


A high class popular priced 

camp among the mountains 

and lakes of New Hampshire. 
GIRLS 10-17 YEARS 


Six weeks, July 19 to August 29 
Twelve dollars per week 


References Required. Illustrated booklet upon 
application to 
Maynard L. Carpenter 
Camp Director, Lebanon, N.H. 





CAMP AMERICA 


IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Opens for Fifth Season, June 29th, 1923 
Wriie for beautiful illustrated booklet, 


M. E. McMAHON 
Lake St, Catherine, Poultney, Vt. 


Cooking in Camp 
(Continued from page 18.) 


That’s enough of recipes and ad- 
vice on making bread, and if you 
are proficient in all by the end of the 
summer, you will have done a lot 
for yourself and others. And now 
for some other things that are good 
to eat. Do you know how to cook 
potatoes in a hole in the ground? 
They bake so beautifully that way, 
you must learn. 

Dig a hole about a foot deep and 
a foot in diameter and build a fire 
in it of hardwood sticks. Keep 
your fire burning from 20 to 30 
minutes, and until there is a nice, 
deep bed of coals there. Scrape out 
the coals almost to the bottom, drop 
in the potatoes and cover with the 
coals you took out. Let them cook 
for about half an hour, and you will 
have the most delicious baked po- 
tatoes that you ever tasted. 


BEAN HOLE 


While on the subject of cooking 
in a hole, we must not forget the 
bean hole. This is a most useful 
fireless cooker sort of an arrange- 
ment, and is splendid for long time 
cooking. Dig a hole in the ground 
and line it with stones. The com- 
pleted hole should be a little larger 
than the baking kettle you are going 
to use. Build a fire in the hole and 
keep it burning for about an hour. 
Rake out most of the coals and 
ashes and put in the baking pot, 
which should have a lid. Be sure 
that the lid fits on tight. Cover 
with ashes and then live coals. If 
the lid is thin, it is best to cover it 
with a couple of inches of leaves 
(green ones of course) or green 
twigs before putting on ashes and 
coals. If long heating is required, 
keep a fire going on top. Of course 
you must have something to be 
cooked in the baking pot—no good 
putting it in empty! 


BAKED BEANS 





Soak beans over night, or about 
| hours in cold water and then put 
|in a pan with fresh cold water and 
|parboil half an hour. The recepta- 
icle used for soaking the beans 
ishould have straight or flaring sides, 
‘as beans swell (a quart of beans 
/would probably be ample for five or 
|six girls). At the same time the 
ibeans are parboiling, parboil sepa- 
| rately one pound of fat salt pork. 
|Remove scum from beans as it 
Drain the pork and the beans. 


| 
eee 
} rises. 

















CAMP ASSAWAGHKEMECK 


Indian name for “Welcome.” 
girls where nature is at her loveliest. 
hours from New York, 
Mountains, 
peaks, deep chasms, waterfalls and pine-cov- 


A camp for 
Two 
in Shawangunk 
near Middletown. Here are lofty 
ered islands in a gem lake. Girls enjoy real 
nature and welcome seclusion. They swim, 
canoe, climb, follow woodland trails, study 
nature and ride horseback. Arts and crafts 
with numerous camp activities. Camp de- 
lights all in its comforts and convenience. 
The Camp is Catholic, conducted by the 
Ursuline Sisters, of Ursuline Academy. For 
booklet address 


Ursuline Sisters, Box S, Middletown, N.Y. 


CAMP DRUMTOCHTY 


LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Select and Superior Girls’ Camp 


All land and water sports and pleasures, 
including horseback riding and hiking: out- 
door life under wise supervision of trained 
leaders assuring health, happiness, good 
sportsmanship and self-reliance. Extensive 
and intensive tutoring opportunities. A 
camp of exceptional quality and character: 
climatic and scenic conditions unequalled. 

Booklet upon request—correspondence 

invited, 


Camp Drumtochty - New London, N.H 
or 





LOUISE E, TUCKER 
246 Sterling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP BRYN AFON 


RHINELANDER, WISC. 


1,600 Feet Asove Sea LEVEL 
Screened sleeping bungalows with 
hardwood floors; saddle horses; 
athletic field; craft house; all land 
and water sports. Counselors cul- 
lege women. All positions filled. 
Booklet. 


LOTTA B. BROADBRIDGE 
433 Book Building - Detroit, Mich. 








CAM PANOOSUC 


A camp for all ages. A regular out-of- 
door vacation in the Vermont hills, Tennis, 
swimming, hiking, mountain climbing. 
Counsellors to care for children. Rates 
reasonable. Send for booklet. 


MR. & MRS, W. B. WEEKS 
12 Huttleston Ave., Fairhaven, Mass. 





Wanakena Camp for Girls 
Pilot Knob-on-LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


“Everyone happily occupied and safe” the 
camp ideal. All field and water sports, mo- 
tor boating, aquaplaning, mountain climb- 
ing, riding, dancing, handcrafts. Fine Ra- 
dio receiving station. Expert councilors. 
trained nurse. Booklet. Councilor staff 
completed. 

MRS, R, B. BONTECOU, 10 Myrtle Terrace 
Springfield, Mass. 











When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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score the pork deeply with a knife 
| and put half in the bottom of your 

| baking pot. Pour beans in on top, 
| and put remainder of salt pork on 
them. Sprinkle half a teaspoonful 
| of salt, pepper well, pour a table- 
spoonful of molasses over all (if 
no molasses, use a tablespoonful of 
sugar) and add enough boiling 
water to cover the beans. Put ket- 
tle in the bean hole and bake all day 
or night, as the case may be. Don’t 
have so many live coals mixed in 
with the ashes that the beans may 
burn. 


Meat and vegetables may be 
steamed in a hole, but don’t spoil 
your bean hole. Dig a similar hole, 
or use the same one you cooked the 
potatoes in. Build a large fire near 
it, and throw a number of large 
smooth stones in the fire. When 
the stones are red-hot, scrape them 
into the hole and cover with green 
or wet leaves or branches. Place 
meat or vegetable on this layer, 
cover with more leaves and then al! 
with a layer of earth. Bore a small 
hole down to the food, pour insome 
water and immediately stop up the 
hole, letting the food steam until 
tender. The most delicious meal I 
ever ate out-doors was cooked this 
way, and consisted of chicken, pota- 


toes and green corn seasoned with 
sassafras leaves. Flavor? I should 
say so! 


STEW WITH CANNED MEAT 

Peel and slice some onions, If 
meat has much fat, melt it; if not, 
melt a little pork fat. Add onions 
and fry till brown. Mix some flour 
into a smooth batter with cold 
water, season with pepper and salt, 
and pour into camp kettle. Stir 
the whole well together. Cut meat 
in slices and put in kettle. Heat 
through well. Boiled potatoes cut 
in chunks, boiled carrots, etc., may 
be added to this if desired. 


BOILING POTATOES 

Cut out the eyes and cut a slice 
off each end and start in cold water 
with plenty of salt. Cutting the 
ends off affords a place for steam 
to escape, and the acid beneath the 
skin. Drain potatoes immediately 
when done, as the water they are 
cooked in is said to contain enough 
acid poison to kill a dog. 


I wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Horace Kephart for recipes and advice 
found in his volume entitled “Camping and 

| Woodcraft” and included here under such 

subtitles as: Pancakes, Baked Beans, Boil- 
| ing Potatoes, Steaming, Stew With Canned 
Meat, Bean Hole. 
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HERRMANN’S 


SEED STORE 


140 East 34th Street 
New York City 


Near Lexington Avenue 


The Best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds at Very Reasonable 
Prices ! 

ROSES ! 
FRUIT TREES ! 
BULBS! 


Everything You Want to Grow! 


Manures of All Kinds :: 


Insecticides 


Fertilizer :: 


Tools 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1. 
Sample Copy 13 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 





Corer eax Dipset 


where you can keep them 
enjoy taem alwa)s. 


Styles 








KODAK ALBUM FREE 


Sample roll finished and full par- 
ticulars for 25 cents. 


REED STUDIO 


Dept. S NORTON, KAN. 





May I artistically color your prints or en- 
largements in Water or Oil Color? 
Prices Reasonable 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. BERGERON 
268 Alfred St., Biddeford, Maine 





Let our Advertisers help you and be 
sure to mention The American Girl 
when writing to them. 
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Stamp collecting is a 
famcinating hobby. 
Try it, 


We Want to Buy: 


Anything and everything of UNITED 
STATES POSTAGE OR LOCAL stamps 
ON COVER OFF COVER OR UNUSED 
of the years from 1845 to 1857 in any quan- 
tity, and we pay the highest market prices. 

We will make exchange also, if desired. 


GIRLS 


let your PARENTS look over their old time 
correspondence between the years 1845 to 
1847. IT MAY MEAN GOOD REWARD 
FOR YOU IN MONEY or STAMPS WHICH 
the Y. SOUREN COMPANY always pays. 
Address all your correspondence to 


Y. SOUREN COMPANY 


Purchasing Departments 


132 Nassau Street - New York City 


GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ALL FOR 10c—-1 set Airplane stamps, 10 
blank approval sheets, 1 small pocket al- 
bum, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perforation 
gauge and millimetre scale, 1 triangle stamp, 
packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, East 
Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., 
and price lists—ALL FOR 10c and 2c post- 
age to approval applicants only. 


PIKE’S PEAK STAMP CO. 


BOX 321, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
NEW 20 


F REE EUROPE DIFFERENT 


To applicants for my 4, %, 1 and 2c approvals, also 
the higher priced stamps at 50 per cent discount. 
Send reference and receive an extra premium. 


CHAS. T. EGNER 
4455 Frankford Ave., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125 STAMPS FOR 10c 


All different — All genuine 

















P.C. KUNKEL, RICHFORD, VT. 
GIRL Why be without spending 

money? If you live east of 
Ohio write for “What Others Are Doing.” 
Societies also write. 


W. W. LEGGETT 
ESTABLISHED 1895 PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Stamps 


By Wilbur F. Cannon 


This continues our article from 
last month on what makes some 
stamps worth so much more than 
others. 

The circumstances in regard to 
how the stamp was issued —Take 
for example, the 1860, 5-cent 
stamp of New Brunswick. The 
Postmaster General, a Mr. Connell, 
decided the stamp would look well 
| with his photograph. So he had the 
stamps issued that way, instead of 
having the portrait of the Queen of 
Great Britain. The authorities 
“gently jumped astraddle the Post- 
master General and off went his 
head—at least from the stamps.” 
The incident made the stamps in- 
teresting and a copy is, today, worth 


over $200. 


The face value—This plays a 
great part in determining the value 
of the stamps. A six pence stamp 
would be worth six times as much 
as a one penny stamp, providing all 
the other conditions were equal. 
It’s the “other conditions” which 
count a lot in this matter. 

The popularity of the country is- 
suing the stamp.—There are several 
very old stamps of which only one 
copy exists. But that doesn’t make 
all the stamps worth the same. The 
most valuable stamp in the world 
is the one cent British Guiana 
stamp, worth $32,500, but it isn’t 
the rarest, for there are several 
others just as scarce. It is because 
British Guiana stamps are popular 
that this stamp heads the list. 


The demand for the stamp—A 
stamp is really nothing but a piece 
of paper with printing on. If no 
one wanted the stamp it would be 
worth nothing, for the value of the 
stamp, or any article, for that mat- 
ter, depends on the demand for the 
article, 

The condition of the stamp— 
damaged stamp is worth only a 
small part of a perfect specimen. 
A stamp with a badly smudged can- 
cellation is worth but a fraction of 
a stamp with a light, neat cancel- 
lation. The value of a stamp, es- 
pecially among early United States, 
British North American people and 
others, rests a great deal on thecon- 
dition of the specimen. 

You will notice we have not 
touched on “age,” as affecting the 
value of the stamp. Age makes 
very little difference, by itself. 



























Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read , 
carefully. ) 








10 22m cr 
200 
500 


1000 $2.0 


| All of these packets contain fine copies of 

stamps you want. They are all guaranteed, 

and your money back if you don’t like 

them, is our motto with them. Try them, 

Oh yes: 1000 peelable, fine hinges. post- 

free, 15c (or free with 1000 all different 
stamps.) 


WILBUR F. CANNON 


1413 Carey Avenue, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


all different foreign 
postage stamps - - 


all different foreign 
pomtage etampe -- 


all different foreign 
postage stamps - - 
POSTFREE ~ 














FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set French Colonies with Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. 
Big price list of 1,000 stamp bargains and 
free copy of “The Empire Bulletin,” all for 
2c. nites Mention “The American Girl’ 

MPIRE STAMP CO, 
343 Lipptnentt Street Toronto, Canada 


PRETTY STAMPS to BRIGHTEN YOUR ALBUM 


Nyassa, set of 10, Giraffe and Ships 





Barbados Victory, 3 handsome fer 100 
Eeuador Triangle set, 2 diff. 10e; 3 dift. only” 156 
Soviet 200 te 7,500 roubles (2) seven diff. cheap at 100 
Russia 1917 5 s 10 roubles, searee postally used pair _ 
Great Britain 2/6 and 5 -- big handsome looking pair 

300 mixed U. 8. 19th century only, no 20th, for 

Mozambique Co. fine pictorial set of seven - 1 
Juniorette blank lvose leaf Album, a real buy at last $1. Of 


Say if you prefer approvals priced net or 50 per cent discount. 


Pilgrim Stamp Co., 35-37 Ann Street, New York City 





@ooD COLLECTORS-—Here are a few of m 
L y packets 
STAMPS § and sets. None contain duplicates or trash 
at and money cheerfully refunded If you are not 
ee (Stamps accepted.) 100 European 


Fair Prices 
4e: 100 from all over, 10e; 100 Hungary, 

- ines 10 Nyassa, Iles 15 Sweden, 10¢; 14 
“TE ree Ukrania, 9¢; 8 Turkey, 10¢; 4 Flame, 7e; 10 
Premium to , Japanese, Ze. 


ew 
Customers E. D. DARMER 
196 North Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No Approvals 


500 Diff. Stamps ™o"™ise, 5, svrer™! 


Austrian Hockwasser, complete, 22c; 100 diff. 





U. S. Post, inc. 9, 11, 15, 20, 30, 50, $1, 28. 
20 diff. Bosnia, incl. Picture Stamps....25e 
37 diff. Danzig, all unused............. 65c 
12 diff. Memel, surch. on France........ 25e 
100 diff. For. Rev. 20c, 100 Mex. Rev... .30¢e 


100 diff. For. Rev., high values only. .$1.00 
TAUSIG 


M., 
1297 Sterling Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BARGAINS IN SETS 


Cat. Cat. Pr. Our 

Net Pr. 
t Armenia.... 3 var. 255-257 -28 -15 
zt -— = 258-268 -36 15 
b9 . 2 269-273 -78 -30 
z » 280-284 -72 -45 


The 4 Sets of Above, 24 Stamps, Only .95 


¢ Bavaria.....19 var. 117-135 2.50 -60 
54 20 136-155 2.56 -78 
¢ 20 156-175 2.56 -85 
¢t 16 176-191 1.01 -35 
4 19 193-211 2.53 -78 
4 19 209-230 2.53 -75 
The Above 6 Sets of 113 Stamps, Only 3.50 
¢ Lithuania...10 var. 30- 39 1.50 45 
f 2 |” 40- 49 1.28 .45 
¢ 11 50- 60 54 .22 
5 4 11 81- 91 3.24 1.40 
bed 14 97-110 1.90 .85 
10 97-106 1.35 -35 


The Above 5 First Sets of Lithuania, 56 
Stamps, Only 2.90 

t% means unused; return postage must ac- 

company all orders. Only Money Order or 

Unused 2c Postage Stamps (U. 8.) will be 

accepted in payment of mail orders. 


ANNA YOHANNESIANTZ 
132 Nassau St. Room 608 New York City 





GIRLS in the HAREM—collect 


TURHEY 


5 V arieties 


10 wee ceee coveees -05 
| rr? eer et ete -15 
SO = twee wedecesnces es -75 
100 pete eres croc ces $2.85 
200 = —§«_ ccc ce ceccccerene 12.50 





I diff tH 
STAMPS FREE! A2J., ,wifterent. 


JOSEPH M. MOUHIB, 608 W. 135th Street, New York City 
all sending for our Approval 
Sheets. Large Album, 20c; 100 


Var. unused, 50c; Illustrated Al- 


bum, $1.00; List FREE. Agents 50% com- 
mission, 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, - Toledo, Ohio 
$3.28 for 10c 








102 variety packet to introduce our better | 
Service approvals. 50% discount 


SPECIALS 
25 var. Honduras..... Cat. val. 98c, for 35e | 
9 var. Bosnian........ Cat. val. 69c. for 25e | 


Dept. G. 734 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





PIONEER STAMP CO. | 
| 
| 


1,000 different stamps, $2.00; 500, | 
75c; 300, 45c; 200, 20c; 150, 15c. | 
Many 5 and 10c packets. 


J. L. ONKEN 


630-79th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





100 Different Postage Stamps........... 10c 
50 Different South American........... 25ce 


Send for my approvals. Nice selection. 


Want lists filled. 


WARWICK C. MORONI 


12 East 42nd Street, New York City 





Books or Camp Duds 
This dainty Initial 
Stamp, any letter 
and your name in 
beautiful script type 
with complete in- 
== delible CENTS. out- 
= fit, 50 CEN 
RICHMOND STAMP wen 
8 S. Ionia Ave, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Honor Awards 


Golden Eaglets 


Martha Porter, Troop 2, Rome, 
Ga.; Bertha Rovinson, Troop 1, 
Kansas City, Mo; Ray Belle Free- 
man, Troop 8, Scranton Pa.; Hil- 
da Acker, Troop 28, Scranton, Pa.; 
Emma Lippett, Troop 14, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Genevieve Woodman, 
Troop 5, Orange, N. J.; Dorothy 
Mangam, Troop 13, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Ethel McDonald, Troop 1, Mc- 
Alester, Okla.; S. Etta McAllister, 
Troop 8, Muskogee, Okla.; Edith 


L. Hodges, Troop 27, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Ellen Cloves, Troop 6, 
Newark, N. J.; Lois Hutchings, 


Troop 6, Newark, N. J.; Edna 
Palmer, Troop 71, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Beatrice Weston, Troop 100, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edna H. Palmer, 
Troop 71, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ardis 
Atwell, Troop 8, Toledo, Ohio; 
Ellen Buckley, Troop 88, Manhat- 
tan, N. Y. 


Silver Life Saving Awards 


Dorothy Yerk, Troop 2, Royers- 
ford, Pa.; Regina Kitchen, Troop 
130, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Certificate of Commendation 


Ada Roberts, Troop 1, Barrett 
Township, Pa. 


Philadelphia Scouts 
(Continued from page 24.) 


troop is asked to send homemade 
toys; a prize will be awarded for 
the best made and most original, 
and all the toys will be taken to 
children in hospitals after the Fair 
is over: 


A few weeks ago eleven members 
of Troop 9 from the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf were pre- 
sented with second class badges. As 
many of these girls are just learn- 
ing lip reading it was necessary to 
have the questions written on the 
blackboard and as they were read the 
words were pointed out. Each one 
of these Scouts had made her own 
uniform and had passed two Merit 
Badge subjects. Twelve Tender- 
foot Scouts were also present. Once 
a week through the winter the troop 
has gone to the Y. W. C. A. in Ger- 
mantown for swimming lessons. 
A number are planning to go to 
Camp this summer. 
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CAPTAINS 


YOUR Troop 
Can Make 
a Lot of 


MONEY 


lf You Will Write Us 


William K I N G Company 


99 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 





FREE: German Air Post Set 


To my applicants for my |, 2, and 
3 cent approvals and also high 
priced stamps 50 per cent dis- 
count. Send reference please. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
St., Wissinoming, Philadelphia, Pa. 








3227 B 
Dandy packet of stamps to 


FREE— approval applicants. Ref- 


erence required. Five cent packets, 7 Ba- 
varia, 8 Belgium, 10 Holland, 10 Germany, 
8 France, 10 England, 8 Italy, 8 Spain. 


FRED GOLDENBAUM 
1415 CHAMBERS ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


AUSTRIA 


125 varieties inclusive 1000 Kroncu 


80% unused Catalog over $5.00 
$1.00 post free 


Frank Knaller, 305 £. 78th St., N.Y. Gity 
Make $19 5 meet eer a Ke 


and instructions to 6. 8. KEY-TAG CO., Cohoes, N.Y. 


HEMSTITCHING and Picoting attach- 
ment works on any machine — $2, with instruc- 
tions. A. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 


$50 a Wee 


stamp tells how. 
order articles FREE. 








I made it with small Mail 

Order Business. Booklet fOr 
Sample and Plan 25c. 12 Mail 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manutacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 


SPECIAL VALUES 


AG 10 Gold Plated Pin 40c 
each. $4.00 doz. 


Gy AG 12 Silver Ring $1.25 


each. $12.00 doz. 
M. P. JENKINS, 34 1 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 





CATALOG FREE 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


NECKERCHIEFS 
MIDDY SQUARES 
MIDDY TIES 
WINDSOR TIES 


for camps and schools in many col- 
ors and qualities including the best 
silk and mercerized cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from The 
Girl Scout Supply Dept. 


(See Price List) 
Contracts solicited 


STANTON BROTHERS 
105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Girl Scouts, Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 
are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your 
brother Boy Scouts for years and years. 





SAMTER BROS. CO. 
SCRANTON, PA. 





Girl Scouts, Attention ! 


E want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The [echt Co. 


7th St., at F St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 





FFF FF FFF FF FFF FFF FFF FFFF FFF 


‘‘Perfect Love 
casteth out Fear 


1 John: 5 


9? 





$$$OOSOS6% 


¥ hand colored on beautiful Japan Vel- 
% lum, mounted artistically with silk rib- 
# bon ready for hanging. Mailed anywhere 
¥ for .40c or 3 for $1.00. Liberal terms to 
$ Girl Scout agents. 
a ee a: 
¥ Didion & Company, Publishers 
$ 17 Thompson St. New York, N. Y. 
¢ 


FEFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFSF 


+%999999.49994999 


%%9999% 





!" GENUINE INDIAN MADE 
BASKETS AND WAMPUM 
95 Styles 
Priced wholesale. Catalogue free. 


FRANK MARION GILHAM 
Kelseyville, California 
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Nobody Loves 
A Mosquito! 


They are not only about the poorest possible company one can have in 
summer (barring mumps and poison ivy), but they are a menace to health. 


Girl Scouts are being asked to co-operate with the National Civic 
Federation in helping rid their neighborhood of this pest. 


The scheme is simple, and means little work for the girls beyond an 
alert watchfulness to detect and report to their captain the spots of stagnant 
water where the mosquito breeds. The girls are warned not to touch 
these places themselves. 


The captain in turn will report these places to the local Board of Health, 
which is asked to destroy them if possible. 


Even an old rain barrel or just an old tin can, where water has been 
allowed to collect and stand for a period of two weeks, can be a nursery 
for a fine large batch of mosquitoes. 


The Fietp News Section of this issue contains directions to scout 
officers for this scout co-operation with the local Boards of Health. 


And the July issue of THE AMERICAN Girt will have an article giving 
further news of the mosquito and his destruction. 








Contents for June 
1923 
The COVER DESIGN was adapted by Miss Edna Stauffer 
from a photograph taken by the Keystone View Company, In- 
corporated, of a scout standing at an old-fashioned fire gong, 
about to summon her camp to dinner. 
PAGE 
PHOTOGRAPH OF Mrs. HERBERT HOoovER, WITH GREETING.......-......... 4 
ee: I LA Sadana censkswue dean cas eater ANRC eeniNe Cates 5 
MouNTAINS AND MurFfiNns (story), Alice Dyar Russell................ 6 
Illustrated by Louise Davies 
Rastus: Citizen (story), Willa Morse Pinnell...................0+- 10 
Illustrated by Joseph Franke 
THE Wor.p aT NiGHT (poem), Elizabeth Fleischer................... 13 
Illustrated by William Schnelle 
How Suzon BEcAME A LITTLE WING, Faith Hunter Dodge............ 14 
Joyce, Gerry AND Nicko (serial), May Wynme.............0--2eeeees 15 
Illustrated by Joseph Franke 
CooKING IN CAmpP, Leslie Varick Perkins..... Steuien sera cece 18 
Scout RippLes, Commodore W. E. Longfellow...............-..-+45- 19 
WHo’s WHo IN SNAKEDOM, Edwin A. Osbormne.............0-00-e000s 20 
"Tep—-"Tem De, Ate THOS oo ooo oics oe cvcwcdicwesccnssoumsapedve xs 21 
I OI ow a mene ads scale Sem imndneain nie «dpm. «ire <4 SMe 22 
WTA GARE, SOO TS ao. o oc occ ns sWee tweed cizaw cee seme tmewe 24 
SE OLS: OIL REL PPL ESOT ISTE RE  S 
an, ee I io rks Sse cece a cis ween mnnnnnanalanceans 40 
NO PPM noi 55 is ik hee ccs can wren Oe ees egnenies + aevepepnesTees a 
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ARE YOU READY FOR RAIN? 


We are selling this year a 
New Model Raincoat and 
Raincape which are very 
practical for rainy weather. 
Also a serviceable poncho. 











Rayaster| 
== PAN 
wa ‘ee 


GSES 
wy] 


“ Made by the U.S. Rubber Co.” 












PRICE, EITHER TYPE 
$7.00 





RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
SIZES 10 TO 20 
SIZE SCHEDULE SIZE SCHEDULE 
Sleeve Size Bust Length 
Size Bust Length In Seam 
inches’ inches NOTICE. = 28 36 
10-28 36 14% ; = = . 
= = = is% For sizes larger than 20, six weeks’ time is 16 34 “4 
1634 46 16% required for delivery. They will be furnished 18 36 46% 
18 36 47 16% : 20 aR 46% 
20 38 48 17 at same price. 





PRICE LIST OF FLAGS 


Notice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


American Flags (x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price . : 
a ees $2.70 - Price Priee for 
3x5 ft. Wool ..........ccccecceeseceeceeees 3.50 ize = Material Each _ Lettering 
4x6 ft. Wool ........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees o- 2x3 ft. Wool ...........ee:- $2.50 10c per letter 
I 
3x5 ft.. B34 inches ........cccceccoccosccccese ‘ QVex4 ft. Wool ....c..cceecee: 400 1S “ * 
. Troop Pennants 3x5 ft. Wool ..........se06: 5.50 2c “ “ 
Lettered with any a a ee ree $1.50 i WO oocnnoacceacees 800 We “ 
taffs 
DR TO oi niccdndecs eeeneateesusenensadexans $1.25 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral G. S. Em- 
eee, heeds ‘ Includes : 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with OS ee 4.90 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 6-ft Staff 
©,” sates ee = ED isccewensene = 1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy web carrying case 
Eagle Emblem—separate ........-++see+e0e++ 2.50 Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not jointed...... oO 
Spear Emblem—separate ..........-+-seeeee 1.50 
RN CINE ooncn cn kns sodsewestescscneniinade 2.50 Semaphore Flags (extra), per pair........... 75 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (Girl Scouts), 189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Standard Girl Scout Equipment 








SHORT COAT 
SUIT 


LONG COAT 


10 to 18...$3.50 


38 to 42... 4.00 
10 to 18...$4.60 


38 to 42... 5.00 

















eee ee $6.50 
SE SE. ci nates eekie- eh edse@na nee 7.50 
(Sizes 34-40) 


MIDDY 
WITH 
BLOOMER 





REGULATION OUTDOOR 


UNIFORMS 
easy Pree a 10-42... .$1.76 
Pre err 10-42.... 2.26 
_, Pererrr rrr rr rrr Tre re 10-18.... 2.006 

38-42.. 2.50 





BE SURE TO ORDER BY SIZE 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, (Girt Scouts) NEW YORK CITY. 
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OUR NINTH GIRL SCOUT 
CONVENTION 


The 1923 Convention has come— 


and gone. It was, in some ways, 
the best of all the Girl Scout Con- 
ventions. First, being held, as it 
was, in the Capital of the United 
States, there was much of historic 
value for the delegates to see, and 
second, it was the largest Conven- 
tion ever held by the organization. 

Two hundred and four voting 
delegates and in addition nearly 
two hundred visitors, captains, 
local directors and council mem- 
bers made up the registration list 
of those whose deliberations were 
all for the benefit of the girls whose 
future lives are so dependent on the 
manner in which the Girl Scout 
program is presented for their use. 

During the morning hours this 
interested group of women met. 
discussed and decided on the plans 
for the expansion of their work, as 
well as listened to short reports 
from the departments of National 
Headquarters, and speeches from 
those most closely allied to work 
with girls. The first evening the 
convention was the guest of the 
President, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, at 
a reception at her charming home 
in S Street. Mrs. Hoover was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Adolph Miller whose 
hospitable house two doors away 
was thrown open to the delegates 
and visitors who walked most in- 
formally up and down the street 
from one house to the other. 

There was much to interest the 
convention outside of working 
hours. The trip to Mt. Vernon and 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier 
are described by Miss Roos else- 
where in this number. They were 


a real experience for many of us. 
There was also the lunch at Pierce 
Mill, the Girl Scout Tea House 
maintained by the Washington 
Scout Council, where, seated by the 
running stream, and.to the tune of 
the waterfall, the Convention 
lunched, listened to the National 
Director’s report and watched the 
charming presentation of the bal- 
lad—“The Laird of Cockpen”—by 
the Minneapolis Captains ably as- 
sisted by Miss Alley of Santa Bar- 
bara, as the Laird, and Miss Sharp 
of Duluth, as his changeable lady. 
Then there was the White House 
surprise party—for it was a verita- 
ble surprise to all of us, when Mrs. 
Harding, our Honorary President, 
invited the whole convention to 
meet in her gardens on Friday af- 
ternoon and once there, to have her 
wave us her welcome from the 
White House portico. One more 
surprise was in store for us that 
day, for Mr, Harding came down 
to us on the lawn and shook each 
member cordially by the hand, bid- 
ding us welcome in the name of his 
wife and himself and urging us to 
go through the White House and 
see the rooms where America’s 
Chief Executive and the “First 
Lady of the Land” live, move, and 
have their being. 

Last to be mentioned, but by no 
means least, was the banquet, where 
we all gathered together to feast 
and sing and listen to speeches 
from Mrs. Juliette Low, our 
American Founder of the move- 
ment; Dr. Work, Secretary of the 
Interior; Miss Mabel Boardman, 
Secretary of the American Red 
Cross; Miss Caroline Thom, a 
Washington Captain; Mr. Kellogg, 
the father of a Girl Scout, and 
lastly Mr. Hoover, who was not 
down on the program, but who 
gracefully yielded to the vociferous 
demand “we want Mr. Hoover”, as 
expressed by many lusty voiced 
delegates, and who gave us one of 
the real thoughts of the evening. 

Following the speeches another 
ballad was presented by some of 
the Norbeck Training Week girls. 
Then Miss Katherine Evarts and 


four young women from Dana Hall 
acted John Drinkwater’s — “X 
Equals Nothing”, finishing an en- 
tirely delightful and unusual even- 
ing. 


OUR OFFICERS FOR 1923 


Honorary President, Mrs. War- 
ren G. Harding 

Honorary Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. William 
Howard Taft 

Founder, Mrs. Juliette Low 


Officers 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover, President 

Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, First 
Vice-President 

Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, Second 
Vice-President 

Mrs. William Third 
Vice-President 

Mrs. Albert E. Thornton, Fourth 
Vice-President 

Mrs. M. E. 
Vice-President 

Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, Treas- 
urer 

Mrs. V. Everit Macy, Chairman 
Executive Board 

Mr. Douglas Campbell, Counsel 


Hoffman, 


Olmstead, Fifth 


Executive Board 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Mrs. 
Leo Arnstein, Mrs, John T. Baxter, 
Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, Mrs. 
Frederick H. Brooke, Mrs. Francis 
K. Carey, Mrs. Lyman Delano, Mr. 
Francis P. Dodge, Mrs, Frederick 
Edey, Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt. Mrs. 


William G. McAdoo, Miss E. 
Gwen Martin, Mrs. V. Everit 
Macy, Miss Llewellyn Parsons, 


Mrs. Wm. Lyon Phelps, Mrs, Har- 
old I. Pratt, Mrs. W. N. Roth- 
schild, Mrs, Helen R. Scudder, 
Mrs. A. Clifford Shinkle, Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Skae, Mrs. Percy H. Wil- 
liams. 
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ness of Miss Caroline Gray, Cin- 
cinnati, and Miss Ruth Gleason, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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CEREMONIES OF REMEM- 
BRANCE IN WASHINGTON 

The National Convention visited 
and held appropriate ceremonies at 
Washington's ‘lomb and the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier while in 
session in Washington. 


Mr. Vernon, Va., Apr. 29, 1923. 


“Thy coming, Washington—an era 


dawning! 
Own Wisdom’s arbiter surveys 
the morn,— 
A citadel of strength, a tower of 


promise. 
Thy passing, Washington—here 
Grief was born!” 


The line formed at the little 
Mount Vernon pier, and passed, a 
long double file of uniformed Girl 
Scout leaders, up and up along the 
shady, spring-sweet path which 
leads in winding ascent to where 
in the coolest, greenest, most fra- 
grant spot in all the world, George 
Washington lies buried. It was a 
long line, and as one glanced back- 
ward down the hill, the last of it 
could be seen, a series of khaki-clad 
pygmy figures, winding steadily up- 
ward, the sun picking out the flut- 
tering banners and reflecting the 
colors in blinding brilliance—and 
the Potomac winking and sparkling 
like a broad silver ribbon far be- 
low. 

The front of the file having 
reached the little spot of woods and 
garden which marks the tomb the 
double line parted and stood at 
salute on either side of the path 
while the colors passed through and 
stood at the right of the open door. 
And then, amid a deep and reverent 
silence, than which there is no 
greater tribute, Mrs. Hoover step- 
ped forward and said: 

“To the Father of his Country 
come in tribute and for inspiration 
some of us who are striving to 
make his youngest children worthy 
of him.” 

After that the wreath of laurel 
was laid on the grave of our coun- 
try’s Founder, 


“Not with gold—nor with gems 

But with evergreens vernal 

And the banners of stars that the 
continent span 

Crown, crown we the chief of the 
heroes eternal 

Who lifted his sword for the birth- 
right of man!” 


No one moved or spoke for a 
long minute, and then suddenly, 
from high up in the leafy verdure 


overhead, there came with thrilling 
clarity and passionate sweetness the 
inimitable loveliness of a bird-call. 
No merely human voice could have 
sustained the beauty of that mo- 
ment, and it was Nature who sent 
that perfect closing, a benediction 
and a prayer. 


AT THE GRAVE OF THE 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


. . . There are lovely words; 
One is Death.” 


A great poet once gave instruc- 
tions for his burial thus “Bury me 
on the side of a broad hill, where 
the wind may sweep my spirit clean 
and the sun fall square upon my 
grave.” Perhaps they were think- 
ing of this a little when they fash- 
‘ioned the last resting-place of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington— 
for on the side of a broad hill he 
lies, and the sun falls square and 
the wind sweeps clean across his 
grave. 

The great white amphitheater 
beyond is like a Greek temple in its 
austere simplicity, spacious and 
lovely, with the wide sky for a roof. 
Here it was that the Girl Scout of- 
ficers gathered while Mrs. Hoover 
spoke simply and beautifully of the 
loss we had sustained through the 
death of Mrs. E. N. Swift, one of 
our Vice-Presidents. Then, fol- 
lowing the Color Guard, the file of 
uniformed officers silently ascended 
the steps and passed out to a double 
formation facing the grave. 

The wreath-bearers stepped for- 
ward and laid a great sheaf of 
green on the square marble stone— 
and when they had gone back to 
their places, Mrs. Choate said: 

“We here bring our tribute to a 
man who did his duty and who 
typifies for us all those who do 
their duty without thought of re- 
ward or honors. May there be 
borne in upon us with the sense of 
his sacrifices a determination to 
keep before ourselves and our 
Scouts the necessity and the glory 
of doing our duty because it is our 
duty—no matter how humble, how 
tiresome, or how difficult it may 
be.” , 

Then a little blue-clad lieutenant 
of the Girl Guides of Great Britain 
stepped out and laid another wreath 
beside the first, saying: 

“In memory of one who stood by 
us.” 

This was a tribute from our Eng- 
lish Scout-sisters, across the sea. 

The high, clear notes of “The 


“ce 


Star Spangled Banner” floated past 
the Unknown Soldier’s tomb and 
far out over the hill. The sound of 
marching feet grew fainter—and 
the the last uniformed figure dis- 
appeared in the trees around the 
bend. But the two wreaths still 
lie on the white tomb, like silent 
witnesses that “Girl Scouts will not 
forget”. 
Reported by ANNE Roos. 


Washington Council, We Thank 
You! 


Oh, Washington, we sing-a-ling-a- 
ling 
With all our hearts to you; 
We hope there'll be some thing-a- 
ling-a-ling 
We can some day do for you. 
In autumn, winter, spring-a-ling-a- 
ling, 
And all the whole year through, 
Bells sing-a-ling-a-ling, 
Praise bring-a-ling-a-ling, 
Cheers ring-a-ling-a-ling for you! 


THE CONVENTION PRO- 
GRAM 
April 23-27, 1923 
Washington, D. C. 


Monpay, Aprit 23, 8:30 P. M. 
Reception of President and Na- 
tional Officers of the Girl Scouts, 
at the homes of Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, 2300 S Street, N. W.; 
Mrs. Adolph Miller, 2320 S 
Street, N. W. (Two blocks from 
Mt. Pleasant car line at S Street.) 


WarpMAN Park Hore 
TueEspay, APRIL 24. 


Presentation of Credentials, Regis- 
tration, Informal Gathering. 


MornincG Session, 10:30. 


Girl Scout Opening Ceremony.* 

Welcome — Mrs. Richard Harlow, 
Acting Commissioner of Wash- 
ington Council. 

Reply—Mrs. Juliette Low, of Sa- 
vannah, Founder of the Girl 
Scouts. 

Annual Report of the President. 
Outline of Program.—Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover. 

Girls as Girls—Mrs. Evelyn Wight 
Allan, Principal of Girls’ Com- 
mercial High School of Brooklyn. 

What Kind of Girls Are Yours? 
And What Do They Want and 
Need From Girl Scouting ?— 


* NOTE: The Massachusetts delegation 
presented the organization with a beauti- 
fully designed President’s Flag just before 
the Convention opened. 
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Mrs. Arthur Osgood Choate, of 
New York, Past President of 
Girl Scouts. 

Recreation? Mrs. James J. Stor- 
row, of Boston. 

Do They Need Companionship? 
Mrs. W. N. Rothschild, Chair- 
man of the Lone Scout Com- 
mittee. 

Do They Need to Find the Fun 
and Dignity in Homekeeping ?— 
Mrs. Albert E. Thornton, of At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Do They Need Inspiration in Citi- 
zen ‘lraining?—Mrs. Jane Dee- 
ter Rippin, National Director. 

Do They Need Leadership as They 
Feel the Urge for Service? The 
Surge of Stirring Emotions ?— 
Mrs. Wm. S. Sims, of Newport, 
Vice-President. 

Do They Need Scouting for 
Health ?—Miss Sally Lucas Jean, 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion. 

They All Want Help in Making 
Strong, Fine Characters.—Dean 
Sarah Louise Arnold, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Song—“The Girl 
Hiking Along.” 


Scouts Come 


Tuespay, Aprit 24, 12:45. 
Luncheon — Arranged by Field 
Committee in sections. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
WARDMAN Park Hote. 


2 :30—Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee — Mrs. Helen Scudder, 
Chairman. 

2 :40-3 :-40—Field Committee—Mrs. 
Frederick Edey, Chairman. Lo- 
cal Reports, in Sections. 

3:40-6:30 — Free Time — Rest 
Hour. Seeing Washington. 
Small Conferences. 

Preliminary Brownie Conference 
at Mrs. Staton’s residence, Mrs. 
Staton, Chairman. 

Preliminary Golden Eaglet Confer- 
ence at Wardman Park, Mrs. 
Choate, Chairman. 

6 :30 — Regional Dinners — As an- 
nounced on Bulletin Board. 


EventnG Sesston—D. A. R. HAL. 

7 :45—Singing.. 

8:00—Girl Scout Camps. — Mrs. 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, 
Vice-President, presiding. 

Report of Camp Committee—Mrs. 
C. H. Lindsay, of Washington, 
Chairman. 

Report of Secretary of the Camp 
Department—Miss Louise Price. 

Discussion. 


WEDNEsDAy, Aprit 25, MorRNING 
SESSION 
WarpMAN Park Hore 
9:45 A. M.—Singing. 
10:00— Treasurer’s Report and 
Preliminary Financial Statement. 
10 :20—Girl Scout Leaders — Dean 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Chairman 
Education Committee, presiding. 
Assisted by Dr. Elizabeth Kem- 
per Adams, Secretary of the Ed- 
ucation Department. 
Opportunities for Training in Scout 
Leadership.— 
1. Local Training Courses. 
2. National Training Schools. 
3. Work in Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 
4. The Conference as a Factor in 
Education. 


WepNEsDAY, ApRIL 25, 12:45 P.M. 


Luncheon—in groups, as and where 
desired. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:30-6:00 — Boat Trip to Mount 
Vernon (weather permitting )— 
Starting from pier at Seventh 
Street Wharf (45 minutes by 
street car, 30 minutes by taxi 
from Wardman Park). Nature 
study with Mrs. Ada Botsford 
Comstock, of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and history study 
with Miss Edith Corser, Teacher 
of History, Central High School, 
Washington, intermingling 
throughout trip. 

2 :30-3:30—On Boat — Singing. 
Group Conferences, 

3:40 — Placing of Wreath at the 
Tomb of Washington. 

3:40-4:30 — Over House 
Grounds. 

4 :30-4 :50—Afternoon Meeting in 
Grounds. Report on Red Cross 
Affiliation. Mrs. Isabelle W. Ba- 
ker, National Director of Red 
Cross. 

5 :00-600—Boat Return— Brownie 
Report from Special Group. 

Dinner — In groups as desired, 
downtown. 


and 


EveENING SESSION—NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 
7 :45— Singing — Washington 
Scout Glee Club. 
Auxiliary Activities. 
8:15—The Drama and Pageant of 


Girl 


Girl Scout Purposes. — Miss 
Katherine Jewel Everts, Director 
Dana Hall Dramatic School, 


Wellesley, Mass. 
9:15-10:15—How to Use Muse- 


ums for Girl Scouting. (In Mu- 
seum.) —Miss Grace Corning 
Cotton, of Children’s Museum, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. J. Mortimer 
Lloyd, Member of Women’s 
Auxiliary Committee, Children’s 
Museum, Brooklyn; Dr. Paul 
Bartsch, Curator, National Mu- 
seum. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 26— Morninc 
SESSION. 


WARDMAN Park Hore 

9:45 A. M.—Singing. 

10:00—Some Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Government.—Mrs. Wal- 
ter DuBois Brookings, of Wash- 
ington. 

Report—Mrs. Frederick Brooke, 
of Washington, Chairman Or- 
ganization Committee. 

Description of Massachusetts State 
Organization and Recommenda- 
tion That Similar Plans be 
Adopted to Cover the Whole 
Country as Rapidly as Possible. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt, State 
Commissioner of Massachusetts. 

Another Plan of Intermediary Or- 
ganization—Mrs. Wm. S. Kel- 
ler, Commissioner of Cincinnati. 

Recommendation That No Compul- 
sory Plan of Intermediary Or- 
ganization Be Adopted at Pres- 
ent.—Mrs. Louis Guerineau My- 
ers, Commissioner of Manhattan. 

Other Recommendations for Dis- 
cussion of Organization Princi- 
ples and Methods. 

Voting Upon These Problems. 

Unfinished Subjects of Discussion. 

Question Box. 

Report of Credentials Committee. 

12 :00—Election of Officers. 





TuHurspay, Aprit. 26. 
12:30 P. M.—Luncheon—At Girl 
Scout Tea House. (Out-of 

doors, weather permitting. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2:00-4:00 — Director’s Report. 
(Out-of-doors, weather permit- 
ting.) 
3 :30-6 :30—Free Time—Drive to 
Arlington and Memorial Amphi- 
theater, via Washington Monu- 


ment and Lincoln Memorial. 
(Tickets not obtainable after 
Tuesday.) 

Placing wreath on grave of Un- 
known Soldier. 

7 :30—Dinner Rally — Wardman 
Park Hotel. 


‘Continued on page 6.) 
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The Convention Program 
(Continued from page 3.) 


Fripay, Apri 27, MorNING 
SESSION 


WarRDMAN Park HOret. 

9:45 A. M.—Singing. 

10:00 — Finance—Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady, of New York, Treasurer. 

Discussion of Treasurer’s Report 
as submitted. 

Discussion of Budget as submitted. 

Comparison of activities and their 
cost. Discussion and voting as to 
retaining or eliminating each. 

Principles underlying future finan- 
cial policy and present financial 
methods. National and local. 

Standards Committee Report, in- 
cluding Report of Golden Eaglet 
Committee, Mrs. Choate, Chair- 
man. 

Unfinished Business. 

Question Box. 


Fripay, Aprit 27. 
12 :30—Luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2 :30—Unfinished Business. 
Resolutions Commitee Report (in- 
cluding recommendations for 
time and place of next Conven- 
tion). 
3:30—Reception by President and 
Mrs. Harding at the White 
House. 


TROOP MANAGEMENT 
COURSE, APRIL 16-23, 
MANOR COUNTRY CLUB, 
NORBECK, MD. 


A total of one hundred and two 
leaders, representing twenty-two 
states and one foreign country 
played and worked together 
throughout the Leaders’ Training 
Week at Norbeck, Md. The enroll- 
ment included three girls from 
California, one from Colorado, one 
from Iowa, two from Kansas, eight 
from Minnesota, one from Mis- 
souri, one from Arizona, one from 
Texas, four from West Virginia 
and two from Wisconsin, as well as 
larger representations from our 
more thickly developed Scout States. 
The whole week was centered on 
an experimental course in Troop 
Management, featuring the inter- 
pretation of the Patrol Systeminre- 
lation to Troop Management and 
leadership development. A _ very 
successful attempt was made to de- 
monstrate the method of evolving 


group spirit from within the group 
through the executive function of 
the Court of Honor. 

Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin and 
Mrs, Frederick Edey were incharge 
of the school. Miss Caroline Lewis, 
known to the campers as “Calor- 
ies”, managed the commissary so 
well that she fed us and warmed us 
most comfortably. (Not washed 
us!) Miss Teresa Carter had 
charge of the business management. 
The program instruction was under 
the direction of Miss Louise Price 
assisted by Miss Agnes Bewley, 
our International representative, 
Miss Marian Trott, Miss Dorris 
Hough, Miss Louise Chapin and 
several other experienced Scouts. 

The group of one hundred was 
divided into three Scout troops and 
some very practical troop demon- 
stration work done. Teaching the 
Scout program by games was fea- 
tured. Several unusually good orig- 
inal and adapted games were devel- 
oped by the campers. A committee 
of campers was in charge of the 
campfire evenings, and the pro- 
grams put on under their direction 
were of an unusually high order— 
pointing the way toward a decided 
improvement in our campfire stand- 
ards during this next camping sea- 
son. 

Copies of the Troop Manage- 
ment Course Outline are on sale at 
National Headquarters Shop for 
75 cents. The course is already being 
given in two or three places, and it 
is our hope that this type of leaders’ 
training course may be developed 
in other parts of the country this 
next year. The course is planned 
to feature: 

1. A more thorough understanding 

of the Patrol System and its uses 
in developing leadership in our 
girls. 

. A focus of the attention of the 
leader on the management of her 
group and the development of the 
girls as the matter of prime im- 
portance rather than the details 
of test work,—the test work fall- 
ing naturally into place as the 
means to the end. 

3. Development of instruction 
through games (old, adapted, 
original). 

4. Development of a well-balanced, 
all-year-round troop program. 

5. Development of individual meet- 
ing programs that are thought- 
fully worked out and well-bal- 
anced to have variety and in- 
clude training in Character, 
Health, Handicraft, Homecraft 
and Helpfulness or Service. 


bo 


A WEEK-END AT THE 
GRACE DODGE HOTEL 


For some time the need hasmani- 
fested itself for a special course of 
training for Commissioners and 
Council members. Something dif- 
ferent from the training given to a 
Captain, whose direct contact with 
the girl herself needs a special type 
of instruction; yet it was hard to 
differentiate, because—to be a suc- 
cessful group in a community, the 
Commissioner, the Council mem- 
bers, the Local Director and the 
Captain must work as one, and all 
should know about the same things. 
However, questions do arise about 
community organization, finance, 
local leaders training and so forth 
for Commissioners and Council 
members requiring a different sort 
of knowledge than that of the Cap- 
tain, and from these questions, 
both those received through the 
Field mail and those asked at meet- 
ings, Mrs. Rippin and I evolved a 
Commissioners’ and Council mem- 
bers’ week-end training course 
which was given (we hear!) most 
successfully at the Grace Dodge 
Hotel on the Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday before the Convention in 
Washington. 

The course was arranged in a 
series of lessons, each lesson con- 
taining five or six questions. The 
lessons were given out at the be- 
ginning of each session and the 
questions asked in turn. Some of 
the answers were required to be 
written, some required being looked 
up in the Blue Book of Rules, and 
some were answered by discussion 
from the floor, and to all of them, 
either Mrs. Rippin or I spoke, as 
the occasion required, 

The course was taken by some 
sixty-seven women, most of them 
Commissioners, De p u t y-Commis- 
sioners or Council members, with 
here and there an occasional Local 
Director or Captain; the group 
represented ten different states. 


B. O. Epry 





Camp Chequesset, the Nature 
Lore camp conducted by Dr. Wm. 
G. Vinal of the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education, opens the last 
week in June in a lovely spot on 
Cape Cod. The charge is $35.00 
per weck. For information, write 
to Dr. Wm. G. Vinal, Providence, 
R. I., asking for a pamphlet. 








SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 


Courses IN H1GHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The following Leaders’ Training 
Courses in higher institutions are 
announced for the summer of 1923: 


[Note: Students in courses con- 
ducted by National instructors 
usually pay a course fee of two 
dollars ($2.00) for a two weeks’ 
course, and purchase in addition 
the Girl Scout Handbook and 
other material amounting to about 
a dollar. For financial and other 
details, address the Registrar of 
each institution. | 


University of Alabama, University, 
Ala., June 11—June 23. 
Alabama Technical Institute and 
College for Women, Monte- 
vallo, Ala-, June 28-July 14 
Elsa G. Becker, National In- 
structor. 

* Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., July 9-July 14. 


Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. (Summer Session, Is- 
land Lake, Mich.) July 23- 
August 4. Elizabeth M. Ha- 
ney, Instructor. 

University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. June 18- 
July 28. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. Au- 
gust 6-August 20. Pauline 
Wherry, National Instructor. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. July 9-Au- 
gust 16. Mrs. Jean H. Fret- 
well, Prof. E. K. Fretwell, 
Instructors. 

Central State Normal School, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. July 16- 
July 21(?) Fannie M. 
Clark, Instructor. 

State Normal School, Keene, N. H. 
July 10-August 17. Alice 
Sanford, Director Region 
No. 9, Instructor. 

State Manual Training Normal Col- 

lege, Pittsburg, Kan. June 

4-July 27, on Mondays and 


State 


Wednesdays. Mrs. Hattie 
D. Smith, Instructor, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 


If at least six persons wish to 
form a Girl Scout group living in 
tents under the leadership of the 
instructors for the two weeks of the 
course, a limited number of tents 
will be reserved in the Overlook 





* At Chautauqua, Miss Velora B. Davis, a 
Girl Scout Captain of Jamestown, N. Y., and 
a teacher of physical education in the 


Jamestown public schools, will organize 


Scout troops under the Chautauqua Girls’ 
Club, and will assist Miss Haney. 
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REGISTRATION OF GIRL SCOUTS 


April 30, 1923 



































A B Je 

MontH oF ToTaL CUMULATIVE 
REGISTERED AS: Aprit YEARTO ToTAL SINCE 
es e- creae 1923 DaTE 1912 
1. Chartered Councils (new only) . 10 28 321 

(new & re- (new & re- 

registered) registered) 
2. Council Members ............. 628 1,869 7,942 
3. Troop Committee Members ..... 47 118 118 

Commissioned Officers: 
4 es oa cee 419 1,519 15,558 
5 lst Lieutenants .......... 233 886 8,523 
6. 2nd Lieutenants .......... 108 356 1,600 
7. Total Commissioned Officers ... 760 2,761 25,681 
8. Total Registered Officers (2, 3 
ed and oy CP ren 1,435 4,748 33,741 
S. Sale SN cn chiniveudegneues 8,254 30,450 329,402 

ee NN lo aca uta andauai 87 546 2,039 
11. Total Scouts (9 and 10) ...... 8.341 30,996 331,441 
12. Grand Total Registered (8&11) 9,776 35,744 365,182 








Camp at Chautauqua. Persons in- 
terested are asked to write in ad- 
vance to Dr. Elizabeth Kemper 
Adams, Educational Secretary, Girl 
Scout Headquarters, 189 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, and 
should register betwen June 28 and 
July 9 with Mr. Charles E. Peirce, 
Register, Chautauqua Institutions, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Approximate expenses of this ar- 
rangement are as follows—$30-$40 
for the two weeks: 

Chautauqua Gate Fee. $8.00 
Tuition Fee, Scout 








NII 508 ic os ne ira 5.00 

Rent of Teet.....<.. 3.00 
SS" Beer 14.00-24.00 
$30.00-40.00 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPE- 
CIAL TRAINING 


Dramatics and Pageantry 


Camp Arden, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, a summer training school for 
students of drama and pageantry, 
under the direction of Miss Kather- 
ine Jewell Everts, the well-known 
expert in this field, opens on July 
13, 1923 for a session of eight 
weeks. The Camp membership is 
restricted to thirty-five students; 
but a limited number of Girl Scout 
Leaders will be received for a 
shorter period. For circulars and 
particulars, address: Miss Kather- 
ine Jewell Everts, Dana Hall, Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts. 








Splendid Opportunity for Bird 
Lovers 


Dr. Harrison Benedict of Cin- 
cinnati University, opens his camp 
for bird lovers in College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati, this year, June 25 to July 8. 
The early morning bird trips in 
groups, after-breakfast bird talks 
(when Dr. Benedict most charm- 
ingly discusses the “what and how” 
of observation), and individual ob- 
servation trips by twos and threes in 
the late afternoon, is the scheme. 
Evening camp fires, swimming, 
tennis, etc., round out the camp 
program. Open to Scout leaders. 
The charge is $28.00, including 
room and board. Register with Dr. 
Benedict, Cincinnati University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Red Cross Life Saving Schools 


1. New England Division, Mr. 
Wm. E. Harris, A. R. C., Boston, 
Registrar, June 18-28, Long Pond, 
Plymouth, Mass. Fee $15.00-17.00 


per week. 


2. Western Central Life Saving 
Institute, June 18-23, International 
Sunday School Religious Associa- 
tion camp grounds at Conference 
Point, near Williams Bay, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis. For information, write 
Commodore W. E. Longfellow, A. 
R. C., Washington, D. C. Fee 
$15.00-17.00 per week. 
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LOCAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR LEADERS’ TRAINING 
UNDER LOCAL MANAGE- 
MENT 


Pine Grove Opens Third En- 
campment for Leaders 


Pine Grove Camp, in the South- 
ern Range of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains about 35 miles from Harris- 
burg and 20 miles from Gettys- 
burg, opens for two two-week ses- 
sions for Girl Scout Leaders on 
July 3. The second session opens 
on July 17. Rate: $10.00 per week. 
Director: Miss Helen Zimmer- 
man, Regional Director, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 
Register with Miss Mary Fer- 
guson, Welfare Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Open to Scout leaders 
and prospective leaders in Region 


No. 3. 


The Latest “Boom” in California 

Camp Chapparal, sponsored by 
the Palo Alto Council, opens for 
the full month of July on a camp 
site in the Big Basin, the State Red- 
wood Park in Santa Cruz County. 
Scout leaders may stay two or four 
weeks. Send registration fee $2.00. 


to Miss Vaal Stark, Regional Di- 
rector, 500 Melville Avenue, Palo 


Alto, California. 


Weekly fee to 
leaders, $8.00. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

Camp Minter, the beautiful camp 
of the Tacoma Council, will be 
open one week in July, offering a 
course to Scout leaders in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. For information write Mrs. 
Daisy Stewart, 802 Rust Building, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Houston, Tex. 

Houston, Texas, will open their 
camp not only to Scouts butto Scout 
leaders for a training period from 
August 25 to September 9. Scout- 
craft and Campers badge work will 
be given to leaders of that section 
by Miss Louise Price, Secretary of 
the Camp Department. For de- 
tailed information, write Miss Cor- 
inne Fonde, Girl Scout Headquar- 
ters, Houston, Texas. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A National Training Week for 
Girl Scout Leaders will be held un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Frederick 
Edey, June 17-June 23, at Camp 
Redwing, five miles from Evans 
City, Pa. Troop Management 


Course will be given stressing the 
Patrol System. Address communi- 
cations to Miss Laura Holland, 507 
Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hartford Gets Acquainted in 
' Camp 


The Hartford, Conn., Council an- 
nounces a Hartford Leaders’ Con- 
ference, open June 30 to July 9 at 
their Gales Ferry Camp, where 
Captains and First Lieutenants will 
study the principles and methods of 
Scouting and discuss problems re- 
lated to their winter and summer 
program. An able staff is being as- 
sembled to assist Miss Bishop in 
this intensive piece of local leader- 
ship development. Congratulations! 


Commissioners and Council 
Members’ Training Week-End 


The week-end for Commissioners 
held in Washington was thought to 
be such a success that it will be re- 
peated in September at Camp An- 
drée, the National Camp at Briar- 
cliff Manor, opening on September 
6th in time for supper and ending 
on Monday morning. At this week- 
end there will be the added interest 
of actually living and working in 
patrols. Some games will be added, 
showing the value to the girl of 
learning her work through playing 
games. It will be possible to accom- 
modate one hundred at Camp An- 
drée for this week-end; the cost 
will be $10.00 a person. A regis- 
tration fee of $2.00 must accom- 
pany each application. It is un- 
derstod that this $2.00 is not to be 
refunded in case of absence. Mail 
your registrations to Mrs. B. O. 
Edey, at National Headquarters. 


Scouting Articles Recently 
Published 


Recent articles prepared by the 
Education Department are “The 
Girl Citizen,” by Louise Stevens 
Bryant, in the March, 1923, num- 
ber of the Child Welfare Magazine, 
the official organ of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
published by the Child Welfare Co.. 
Inc., 7700 Lincoln Drive, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., and “Girl Scouts Stand 
for Health,” by Elizabeth Kemper 
Adams, in the May, 1923, number 
of Mother & Child, published bythe 
American Child Health Association, 
532 Seventeenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


First Aid and Scout Aide Badge 
Designs Accepted 


The tournique, submitted by 
Miss Wetherell, director of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., for First Aid and the 
Trefoil, signifying the Scouts, with 
the word “Aide” submitted by Miss 
Robinson of the Duluth office, for 
Scout Aide have been accepted by 
the Standards Committee. The 
Committee wishes to express their 
appreciation of the many helpful 
criticisms, suggestions and designs 
sent in by the Field. 


Anti-Mosquito Campaign 


The National Civic Association 
has asked the Girl Scout Organiza- 
tion to cooperate in a movement to 
exterminate mosquitoes throughout 
the country. This mosquito menace 
is particularly active during the 
summer months throughout the 
Southern part of our country. 

This sounds like a good piece of 
service which our Scout troops 
throughout the country can support 
and perform. In some communi- 
ties your Board of Health will al- 
ready be alive to the situation and so 
if you, as captain, have your girls 
report to you places where they ob- 
serve stagnant water or conditions 
which breed mosquitoes, and you in 
turn notify the health authorities, 
the matter can be taken care of. In 
other communities which are not 
so progressive in health matters, 
you as captain may have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing to the attention 
of Boards of Health, the fact that 
an anti-mosquito campaign should 
be waged by them. In such a case. 
you have an opportunity to rouse 
them to the need of this and second 
to offer your troop’s assistance in 
reporting the location of swamps, 
ete. Anything that you may do will 
be appreciated by the National 
Civic Association. Organize your 
girls so that they will report to you 
any places which they noticed, then 
you report to the health authorities 
and ask them to act. Do not at- 
tempt to act yourself or to have 
your girls act. A little note regard- 
ing this is placed in THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 





“The best way to drown is to 
throw up both hands and _ holler 
help!” 
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